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LIFE—AN ECLOGUE. 
BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


«While Life to some individuals is but s succession of pleasing enjoy- 


to others it is a train of 
fey cairo Sued which they have little or no control.” 
result of ci 


te M. Savary.’ 


Lrspia.—Oh, I am glad that you have come again! 
All the night long T sat and watched for you, 
Chiding the hours that they so slowly passed, 
And wondering what detained you from your home. 
Of late, dear Gerald, it is often thus— 

You go forta early, and return no more, 

As was your wont, before the night comes on, 
And the fond smile with which you greeted me 
Is mine no longer. You aresad, e’en now. 

Grratp.—I am! 

Lrspia—Your eye is lustreless, and your cheek pale; 
Upon that brow, where joy so lately shone, 

Is gathered gloom. The quivering lip, 

That has forgot to smile—the dall, glazed eye— 
The shadowed brow—all indicate too well 
The presence of some weight upon yogr soul, 
Some rude misfortune, some calamity, 

That has had power to make yeu, once all joy, 
Reserved, unquiet, and most opposite 

To what I once did know you. It may be 
That I offend if I do ask the cause; 

If so, forgive that feeling which but prompts 
To know the source that it may heal the wound. 

GuRaLD.—My dearest, there are sorrows which no hand 
Can lessen: which not art, nor time, can cure. 
To know them even, is to suffer pain, 

And feel the impotence of power to heal. 
Yet, if you will it 

Lesbia.— I do, dear Gerald; 

If l've no power to make the burthen less, 
'T will be a joy to make your sorrows mine. 

GrraLp.—Come hither to the casement, Lesbia. 
Behold the stream that throagh yon meadow glides, 
Its surface smooth, and waveless, e’en as glass, 
Floating along green fields and groves among, 
Gently and slowly, till it meets the lake, 
Which, like a giant diamond in the sun, 
Throws back a blaze of glory to the sky. 

The rugged mountain that beyond it lies, 
Protects its surface from the winds of heaven, 
And year by year, unruffied e’en as now, 

It rolls along in beauty and in power. 

Afar, along that self-same mountain's side, 
With troubled surface and a sullen sound, 
Dashing o'er steeps down into rocky caves, 
And then again ‘mid fallen trees and rocks 
Careering onward, like some maridened brute 
That has no power to stay his trackless course, 
Behold another stream—a torrent wild, 

Whose very speed doth make its waters foam, 
And, like a cauldron of foul elements, 

Cause men to startle from its brink with fear, 
Till, in the distance, it falls in the gulf 

Of whirling waters, where the sun's bright rays 
Ne’er pierce the darkness and the gloom profound, 
But poisonous serpents, and fierce beaste of prey, 
And fonlest reptiles, and most loethsome things, 
Do fill with rottewness the very air, 

And to the senses make all horrible. 

L&sB1A.—I see them all: but what have they to do 
With cares, and sorrows, and a joyless life ? 

Geratp.—I'll tell you, Lesbia. There's a parallel 


Between those streams on which you gaze and Man. 


Like the clear river sweeping through the vale, 
Is he on whom the sun of pleasure shines, 

On whom Misfortune’s hand ir never laid, 

Or laid so lightly that e’en he himself 

Scarce feels the pressure ere 't has passed away. 
The mountain that it, like a shield, 
Guards its bright 


of any merit or demerit on their part, but the 
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Is the great field where men do toil and strive 
For fame, and wealth, aod pleasure, and do win 
But « poor pittance, half the which is given 

In tribute to the rich for leave to toil. 

And the swift stream is be who, lacking gold, 
Doth lack the oil that smooths the roughesé sea : 
Yet hurries on regardless of the power 

That makes each effort impotent, to win 

What to the rich man is a part of life, 

Won without toil, and without effort held, 

Till, by long etrife, and suffering, and care, 

He is exhausted, and sinks in the tomb. 
Lespia:—There ends your parallel: for in the grave 
The noble and the peasant, side by side, 
Moulder away. The haughtiest, proudest lord 
Returns to dust as quickly as the slave. 
GERALD.—Not so: the simile holds to the end. 

Not that the mortal part of one to earth 

Goes back less quickly than another's doth ; 
Not that one sent unshrouded to his grave 
Rots quicker than the corse in sculptured tomb ; 
But as men sow, ‘tis written, they shall reap, 
And he who plants corruption harvests death. 
He who, being rich, requires no more of wealth, 
Seeks not by crime e’er to increase his store— 
To whom the world gives all he can desire 

Of fame and fortune, wishes for nought else, 
Bat from Life’s dawn until its setting sun 
Pursues his course, as doth that quiet stream, 
Till, sinking down beneath the weight of years, 
He glides from life tu immortality, 

Is counted just, and worthy of a crown. 

He's never tempted. and he never sins ; 

And, sinning not, he reaps a rich reward 

For doing what he could not fail to do. 

But he who's thrown in childhood on the world, 


Alone to struggle, and to buffet waves 

O’er which the rich man in his strong bark glides, 

For turning to the left or right to grasp 

A floating spar t’ uphold his sinking form, 

Receives the brand of Cain upon his brow, 

And is accursed, both here and in the grave. 
Lrspia.—But, my dear Gerald, you do rate too high 

The poor man's sorrows and the rieh man’s joys; 

And all those shoals and strung impediments 

Which break the surface of the mountain stream 

Have not in life their counterpart to chain 

Him who would soar, for ever to the earth. 
GeraLp.—Speak on. 


'T is like the key by fabled Persian worn, 

That opes the portals leading to renown : 

And with high g 2 and hick. joined, 

Gives its possessor more than wealth can give, 

The power to mould all passions to his will, 

And triumph o'er the darkest ills of life. 
GeraLp.—But you forget that knowledge to the mind 

Is-as the fashion to the Parian stone, 

Which, ere the chisel of the sculptor shapes, 

A rude, unsightly mass of rock appears, 

Yet, by his skill, is made to rival life. 

And genius, Lesbia, is a thing innate: 

As often in the radest cabin found 

As in the noble mansions of the rich. . 

’Tis like a gem deep bedded in a rock, 

Which needs much skill to bring it to the light, 

Yet, when 't is found, is like a star in heaven, 

A meteor that chains Man's wondering gate. 

Among the children of each noble house 

“T is ever sought for with untiring care, 

And oft most worthless clay, by skilful hand, 

Is fashioned to deceive the gaping crowd 

And pass for a most costly precious stone, 








from the storm and wind, — 


While, in the hut of the poor villager, 


Friendless and poor: compelled 'gaimst adverse tides 


Laespia.—‘ Knowledge is power,’ and he who's with it armed 
May strive with kings and win the victur’s wreath. 





——— 
The purest diamond, lightly crusted o’er, 

Lies hid for ever from the sight of men. 

Some chance, some accident, at times, indeed, 

May break the crust that hides the gem from view, 

But far more often its possessor dies, 

And the rich gift with him goes down to death. 


Lessia.—But why, dear Gerald, with such thoughts as these 


Do you enwrap your mind, and shut from view 
The brighter phases Life doth sometimes wear, 
Which, like oases in the pilgrim's way, 

Should cheer the journeyer in his hour of gloom ? 


Grratp.—For ten long years, my gentle Lesbia, 


We have together, on on our weary way, 

Met all the jeys and sorrows which attend 

The course of life ; and though the last have been 
More frequent vistants than have the first, 

I've ever found a smile of welcome here, 

A heart that loved me, and a voice that praised. 
My thoughts were ne'er the thoughts of other men ; 
My hopes, my passions, were unlike to theirs ; 
And holding slight communion with the world, 
With my own heart I turned me to converse, 

And in an ideal, visionary realm, 

Peopled with the creations of a mind 

As yet untutored in the ways of men, 

I lived apart,—deeming the time would come 
When what was fancy would indeed be real, 

And all those brilliant hopes to which I clung 
Would be fulfilled. *T was thus, my Lesbia, 
When, for a time, my star was in the sky, 

We met, and loved. On Memory’s faded ecroll 
The record of our passion sti!l survives, 

As brightly as when traced, though all beside 

Are blotted out, as if it were with tears. 

Year after year misfortunes came apace, 

And fell, like mildew, on the o’ercharged heart, 
Till now, when all the gainings of long years, 
Swept by unloxked for circumstance away, 

Have thrown me wrecked upon the rocks again. 
And these fair fields, where arm in arm we've walked, 
This quiet cottage, compassed by bright flowers, 
To which retiring I forgot all cares, 

And e’en yourself, my dearest Lesbia, 

I now must leave, and in a mildewed cell 

Atone the hateful crime of being poor. 

This to avoid I've risen ere the lark 

And till day passed away, and came again, 

Have toiled unceasing; but have toiled in vain. 
And this it is that hath me rebbed of power 

To wear a smile or speak in joyous tune: 

That Destiny doth change each thing to gold 
Toward which one man doth outward stretch his hand, 
While by another touched it turns to fire ; 

That not regarding merit or desert, 

Fate doth make one a slave and one a lord : 

Doth strew the path of one with perfumed flowers, 
And make his ways all pleasantness and peace, 
The while another o’er a desert waste, 

Maddened by thirst, and scorched by the hot sun, 
Pursues the weary, joyless Course of Life. * * * 


New-York, Nov. 2. 


f________] 
From the Token for 1838. 
TO &. D. 
Had bards as many realms as rhymes, 
Thy charms might raise new Antonies. 


Not for thy Phidian shape, O lady fair! 
Not for th cheek, with roseate lustre bright, 
Where “ York and Lancaster” for empire fight ; 

Not for the richness of thine auburn hair, 

Thine eyes, which so unconsciou¢ly ensnare, 

And all the charms that in thy smile unite 
To lure, yet dazzle, the “ rash gazer’s” sight, 

Dol, Penis oferta of oe ios, Sepa 

This i ering at thy | _ 

Bat for tny spirit’s more ivins 


Byron. 














For the New-Yorke, 
A VISIT TO PALENQUE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SKETCHES OF THE FRONTIER. 

Heatta was my object in taking passage in the Brig Leon, 
Capt. C. bound for Tobasco, in the autumn of 1834, The 
frosts of November had arrayed the leaves of the forests in 
their gaudiest colors, (which, had they been put upon canvass, 
would have been objected to as not true to nature,) before we 
sailed from the industrious and bustling port of N. Alas, the 
ghost of Commerce is all that remains, and her tenantless 
warehouses and desolate wharves are but the shadows of 
things that were. 

We went out in ballast, for a cargo of Mahogany, and after 
8 passage of twenty-nine days, devoid of interest, save to the 
ardent lover of nature, (and to such a one the ocean itself is 
sufficiently interesting,) we touched the shores of Mexico. 
Having no quarantine or custom-house duties to perform at 
the ‘Frontier,’ we proceeded directly up the river. Those 
who have been doomed to the tender mercies of the gallinip- 
pers, or as the natives call them, cuescd, which infest this 
river, know full well the beauties of three days’ sail, under a 
scorching sun, with the pleasant alternative of dying by the 
heat, or the beasts aforesaid; for one is obliged to wear his 
thickest clothing, er be completely devoured. 

Until our arrival here I kad never heard of the existence 
of Palenque ; and when I learned that we were within twelve 
leagues of a deserted city, the name of whose founders nei- 
ther history nor tradition has preserved, and of the fate of 
whose inhabitants there was not the slightest record, my cu- 
riosity was roused to its highest pitch, and having infused into 
Captain C. a portion of my enthusiasm, he consented to 
leave the loading to the care of the mate, and go with me to 
this City of the Dead. Having engaged a ‘ moso’ to conduct 
us, we departed early on the morning of the 12th of Decem- 
ber, upon two of the miserable mules of the country. The | 
heat of the day and the incumbrance of our baggage and pro- | 
visions prevented our travelling fast, and the sun had set 
when we arrived at an eminence half a league from the city, 
and here we determined to pass the night. By the aid of the 
smoke of our cigarrillos, a plentiful supply of which we had 
armed ourselves with, we contrived to keep clear of the ‘am- 
ished moschetos, and spent the night far more pleasantly than 
we had anticipated. Our guide declined going any further, 
through fear, as he said, of an enormous serpent, which tra- 





dition said had inhabited the ruins for many years; and leav- | 
ing him to collect fodder for our cattle, we started on feot on | 


an exploring expedition. Excited curiosity quickened our 
steps, and a very few minutes sufficed to bring us to the ruins 
we had so earnestly desired to see. 

The first thing that struck our eyes, was what bad proba- 
bly been a temple, which was nearly square and facing, by 
our compass, due East. It was built of hewn stone, ‘and the 
style of the architecture was entirely new to us, but had the 
moss, the ‘ dust of ages,’ which covered it, been removed, it 
would not disgrace the proudest city of our Union. Without 
remaining long to examine this, we proceeded. At about the 
distance of three hundred yards, the main city commenced. 
We resolved to know the extent of the city first; and with 
merely a superficial observation of some of the most striking 
buildings, we pushed on. The density of the forest prevented 
a distant view. and we were therefore compelled, if we would 















| ment and elegance of the owners. They knew how to apply 
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tures with which we were surrounded, discovered to us sub- | 
terranean passages, and excavations, which would have occu- 
pied us weeks to.explore. The buildings, both public and 
private, exhibited the most chaste style of sculpture, which 
as I have before said, was to us novel. and unknown. We 
found cloisters of considerable extent, and pillars and monu- 
ments covered with inscriptions, perhaps of vic- 
tories—but alas for the stability or immortality of mundane 
glory, the conquerors and the conquered were alike unknown 
to us; the worms have fed sweetly on them both—the dust 
of which they were made alike covers them, and the remem- 
trance of them remains not, even in tradition, or legendary 
song. Wild weeds have gathered on their hearth stones— 
and the tree tops, only, bow in obeisance to them. Imagina- 
tion has full scope here to picture one of the most populous 
cities that ever existed, as it was in days of yore, when its | "0t rob them. Hie felt relieved already of balf his misie. 
now deserted temples were vocal with praises, when the jtunes, now that his wife knew his circumstances, and bore his 
workshop echoed to the noise of the artisan, and the streets || altered fortunes so calmly. He ate his dinner with compo 
and tenements were filled with the happy, the fair, and (sure, and returniag to his store set himself to a thorough i» 
the brave. 


“ But now, in fatal desolation laid, 
Oblivion o'er it draws a dismal shade.” 


of care;’ bat when Poverty, that biting fiend, comes i, 
person, and strips us, one by one, not only of the elegancie 
but the actual comforts of life, we feel that there is more o 
bitterness than poetry in his actual presence.” 

“We shall see,” she said gaily, und seating herself by the 
piano, poured forth such a glad strain of harmony that Mr.W. 
himself yielded to its influence, and confessed tbat they migh 
even yet be very happy. ' 

“ But,” said he, “should you be compelled to relingsish 
even this” — 

“Then my voice will be left—see how I ean sing.” Ani 





song of the cerolé was heard, when breaking from our seat a | Such were his communications to Mrs. M. “ And yet,” be 
portion of the chapter, for the sake of the sculpture, and «| said, ‘‘ when | think of the advantages you must relinquish— 
part of the base, on account of the hieroglyphics, we returned ithe privations you may yet have to encounter, I confess my 
to our mules, sadder if not wiser men, and on the morrow we 


| spirit sometimes misgives me at the prospect.” 
seached the place whence we had departed. B. C. “ We will see,” said Mrs. M. “ First bere is a large hous 


Tre. ohm Qiendebed: for three of us; I have often thought, in passing neat, sox 
THE BROKEN MERCHANT, 
OR A FEW HINTS TO THE LADIES. 
CHAPTER L 

“WiLL you take another cup of coffee?” said Mrs. W. to 
her husband, as he leaned, in an abatracted manner, over the 
breakfast table. 

“No, I thank you,” he answered, in a half peevish tone, 
and rising abruptly, took his hat and left the room. 

To the eye of the careless observer that house was the 
abode of plenty, contentment, and happiness. Mr. M. had 
been married about two years. His wife—one of a thou- 
sand—and one little, smiling cherub, who was beginning to 
exhibit those winning and playful ways that parents, of all 
others, find so very attractive. And if their establishment 
was not splendid, according to the ideas of modern nabobs, 
there was something throughout which bespoke the refine- 


| “Then here is a quantity of useless furniture which I cn 
| seldom trust « servant to keep in order. Some are carelen, 
,and some de not know how. Then, the house and fornitun 
‘disposed of, we shall not want the servants—another perpler- 
ity gone. Then, these things gone, we shall not be expected 
to give parties and dinnere—another material item in te 
vexations of life. Again, in our snug little house, none bu 
| our real friends will ever take the trouble to find us ou— 
|more time saved. So, you perceive, on every band we mut 
| be gainers.” 

| But, though Mrs. M.'s affection for her husband, and ber 
| 


own excellent understanding, prompted her to treat the pret 
/ent posture of affairs so lightly, and though she held berelf 
ready to make any sacrifice with cheerfulness which circum 
| stances might require, yet she knew and felt keenly that the 
and to enjoy rationally the wealth wherewith Providence had | draught which adversity compels us to swallow is indeed bi 
blessed them. The time they had spent together had rather | ter. She knew enough of society to be well aware that ia 
strengthened than diminished their attachment, formed, asit | the circle which prosperity draws around us there are always 
was, on mutual worth, and highly cultivated endowments. _| some who look with envious eyes on our condition, and would 
But toreturn: Mrs. M. followed the retreating form of her |! exult at our fallen fortunes; but, whatever she felt, she 
husband with an anxious and tearful eye, and then leaning | that her husband felt more, and resolved that no repinings 0 
her head upon her hand, gave vent to her agonized feelings in || ber part should add one atom to his perplexities. 
a flood of tears. She did not hope for her husband's return 
before the hour for dinner, and having for several days marked 


CHAPTER II. 





Ring, ding! went the bell, at an early hour, at the hou 
of Miss Deborah Greenwood ; and the servant ushered is 
Mrs. Marshall. 

“« Have you heard the news 1” said she, after a few prelim 


: : 
Inanes. 


his altered demeanor she had in vain striven to fathom the 
the cause, and had hoped ere this to have some explanation ; 
but it was plain that he shuoned ber society, and for the first 
time shut her out frem his confidence. Yet he was certainly 
not at ease, and evidently anxious to evade any conversation 











know its magnitude, to traverse the whole distance. Having 
travelled as we judged two leagues, we halted to despatch a 
hasty meal, the materials of which we had brought with us. 
The ground we had thus far passed over, was a dead level, 
and the plain seemed interminable. Twice we crossed a 


tributary of the Otolum, and the murnnuring of distant wa- || «mote him for his conduct to his wife—yet he dreaded to tell 


terfall relieved the ear, but with that exception and the occa- 
sional chatter of a monkey, we saw or heard nothing which 
would lead us to suppose that any being had desecrated by 
its presence the precingts of the City of the Desert, or broken 
the silence of ages. Suppusing that we were near tbe borders 
of the city, we quickly broke our fast and moved along. The 
declining sun however soon warned us that if we would return 
te our supper and our mules, and have any time to spare, to 
examine more closely the ruins, we must retrace our steps, 
which we accordingly did, but reluctantly, for we earnestly 
desired to know the length and breadth of this relic of the 


| 





“ What news 1” 

“ Ob, only that Mr. M. has failed—positively lost eve7 
thing !—a great speculator, they say. But, do you know the! 
it is hinted that his habits are, in secret, quite dissipated, «= 
that be bas lost heavy sums at the gaming table!” 

* But,” chimed in Miss Greenwood, ++ what is to becom 
of poor Mrs. M.? she will have to lower her pretensions, |= 
thinking.” 

“ After all, it is no such great pity,” observed Mrs. Mir 
shall; “I never could see what there was in her, more tbe 
in other folks, that every one shwuld go mad about Mrs. M-' 
good taste, and Mrs. M.'s good temper, and Mrs. M.'s # 
passing abilities, Trust me, that when it is known thet Mo 
M. is poor, she will be no more courted than any of us.” 


(on the subject. She had preserved her equanimity, nay even 
| appeared gay, in his presence; but now that she was slone 
| her long suppressed anxiety broke forth, an agony it took ber 
long to subdue. Yet she had in some measure regained her 
‘tranquillity, when Mr. M. suddenly entered. His heart 







| her that he was a—bankrupt ! 

He knew her worth and her confiding tenderness, but he 
| wished her dream of happiness to last as long as possible, 
and he in vain essayed to tell her unshrinkingly that an un- 
fortunate speculation had reduced them from affluence to 


gered on the countenance of Mrs. M. determined him; and 
seating himself beside her he mede a candid and full disclos- 
ure of his alteréd fortunes. 

“And is this all,” said Mrs. M. in a gay tone; “is it the 


loss of a few thousands—the probable sacrifice of @ few su- || ine kindness in her nature, and heard of Mr. M.'s misfort»™ 





days of eld. A little search into some of the immense struc- 





Perfluities, that you have feared to tell me?” with unfeigned regret, ‘not excepting his habits of dissipt™™ 


< 
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said Mrs. Bell, “ at all hours, and have thought their domes- 
tic arrangements among the best I have ever seen; and I 
have looked upoa them as @ pattern of conjugal happiness.” 

After a few minutes spent in miscellaneous conversation, 
Mrs. Bell apologized for her short stay, saying that “as she 
had but just heard of Mrs. M.'s misfortanes, she felt inexcu- 
sable in appearing to neglect ber—at a time, too, when ber 
mind must be exceedingly sensitive on the subject. 

« Just like yourself,” said Mrs. Marshall, “and by your 
leave I will bear you company—for really I am quite curious 
to sce how she carries herself at present.” 

“And I, too,” said Miss Greenwood, “as the morning is 
fine, will be of your party.” 

We will not scan more minutely the motives which seve- 
rally prompted the trio as they started together for a call on 
Mrs. M. They found her at home, dressed neatly but plain- 
ly, and were received with so much politeness and cheerful- 
ness, and she conversed with so much affability and even vi- 
vacity, that Mrs. Marshall and Miss Greenwood often ex- 
changed glances, as much as to say ‘Poor thing! she either 
does not know her husband's condition, or hopes to conceal 
it.’ Not so Mrs. Bell: as the others rose to depart, she ex- 
cused herself for remaining by the remark that as Mrs. M. 
was fortunately alone and not having any particular engage- 
ment she would spend the day with her. 

This was a most welcome communication to Helen; for 
she felt that the judgement and experience of Mrs. Bell would 
materially aid her in maturing her private plans for the fu- 
ture. Te her, therefore, she made a plain and candid state- 
ment of their circumstances; adding that though Mr. M. 
hoped, by giving up all his effects, to satisfy all just demands, 
yet there would be but a slender pittance left, and that consi- 
derable time must elapse before he could be again engaged in 
any profitable business. 

“And now, my dear friend,” continued Mrs. M. “I am 
going to communicate a little plan of my own, which, in Mr. 
M.'s present goaded state of feeling, | have deemed best not 
to communicate to him; fur he is not yet sufficiently recon- 
ciled to his condition to think calmly of my submitting to any 
exertion for a livelihood. But, why not? I know of no laws 
of equity which fixes a stigma on any effort a wife may make, 
however severely the hasband’s ingenuity may be taxed.— 
Briefly, then, I have thoaght of turning to some account those 
accomplishments which some have thought proper to com- 
pliment me on possessing. I think I eould be content ins 
small house in a less expensive part of the town, and that be- 
sides attending to our little domestic duties, I could find lei- 
sure to instruct a few young ladies in music and drawing.— 
And I must throw myself upon the generosity of my friends 
for patronage.” 

Mrs. Bell warmly seconded the views of her friend, and 
Promised to use the utmost of her influence in her behalf. 

CHAPTER lil. 

It was a pleasant morning in the month of June when Mts. 
Bell's carriage drove up to a small but genteel-looking house 
in the upper part of the city, and, having alighted, gave orders 
to the coachman not to call for her uatil evening. 

She was shown into a neat parlor, where a genteel and 
happy-looking woman was engaged with a group of young 
ladies, whom she was instructing in some elegant fancy-work ; 
but as the lesson seemed neari, _ oncluded, she begged she 
might not be any interruption; and gently seating herself on 
the sofa, took « leisure survey of the scene around her. The 
&partment to some would have seemed plainly furnishod, but 
yet there was such an air of elegance and refinement through- 
out that it puzzled her to think of any thing lacking. Then 
there was such a display of neatness and order in the ar 
rangement that at once suggested to the mind the idea of 
comfort and contentment. 

Mrs. M.—for she was the lady of the mansion—soon dis- 
missed her little company, and prepared to entertain her 
Guest with the same cheerfulness and urbanity which had 
distinguished her more prosperous days. I will not say she 
felt more happy, but it was evident the pleasing conscious- 
ness of perfurming hez duty and lessening the cares of a hns- 
band deservedly dear to her more than counterbalanced the 





LIPERATURE. 


have been less conspicuous even in the most abject poverty. 

As the dinner hour approached, Mrs. M. apologized for « 
short absence merely, observing in a playful manner that her 
domestic establishment was not extensive. But little did ber 
friend imagine, when the well-ordered and well-dressed din- 
ner appeared, together with the neatly attired and elegant 
hostess, that « single servant constituted her whole estabilsh- 
ment. Atdinner Mr. M. appeared—not the dejected, bro- 
ken-spirited man, but the happy husband and father, whose 
home was of all places on earth the one happy place for him. 
It was true their house was no longer the resort of promiscu- 
ous visitors; for ‘ they lived so far, so very far up town,’ that 
it was not possible for their fashionable friends to visit them 
often; but then the little circle who knew and appreciated 
that worth which could survive the decay of fortune made up 
enough of society to a couple mutually happy in each other 
and contented in their lot. 

Months and even years passed away; children grew up 
around; friends were multiplied, and wealth increased; and 
Mr. M. is now among the wealthiest of our citizens; but he 
bas often declares! that but for the praiseworthy magnanimity 
of his wife he should never probably have risen; that hed be 
been met with impatience or repining, when his spirit was 
already goaded almost to madness, it had probably destroyed 
its elasticity for ever; or if, in the commencement of his se- 
cond career, he had been subjected to what might have been 
deemed the justifiable demands of his wite, instead of the 
careful husbanding of their slender resources, the road to his 
ascent had been rendered difficult— perhaps for ever inacces- 
sible. P. W. L. 

New-York, Sept. 1837. 


For the New-Yorker. 
A FRAGMENT. 
Nort a word was breathed as we lonely stood, 
And seemed to gaze on the dark deep wood ; 
Not an eye was raised—not a teardrop shone, 
Though we felt that the light of our life was gone. 
In that moment were severed the ties of years, 
And the feelings were all woo deep for tears; 
And the nerveless hand and the pulseless heart, 
Told the hour had come when we twain must part. 
And years went by, and we met not again ; 
We felt that to meet had been all in vain ; 
And the soul's crushed hopes were shrouded in gloom, 
And look'd but fér peace to the silent tomb. 
Yet the brow betrayed not a trace of care; 
If the cheek were pale, still a smile was there ; 
And at times would come a mantling glow, 
As to mock the ruin that lurked below. 
The moment of trial again came on; 
We met as in days that had long been gone ; 
Was there weakness then? = (h, it soon was o'er; 
We but met—we parted—to meet no more. J.C. 
oo 


THE MOSS-ROSE. 


I have learnt, beholding thee, 
Youth and Age may well agree. 
Baby of freshest hne, 
Out of ruia iesuing new; 
Moss a long laborious 
And one stalk supporting both. 
Thus may still, while fades the Past, 
Life come forth again as fast; 
Happy if the relics sere 

a cradle, not a bier. 
Tear the the spirit flies, 
And the Ware unshthored dies 
Kill within the nursling flower, 
Scarce the green survives an hour. 
Ever thus live, 
Ast by ema t esse give 
Moss, the of vanished years— 
Rose, that but appears. 


; 


Bar wih sry ental ons tines, 
Childhood thus, in rest, 

Lies on ancient Wisdom's breast. 
Moss and Rose, and and Youth, 
Flush and verdure, Hine ond Truth! 


that knows not strife, 
and one the life. 





Blackwood. 
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and the suggestions of wanton extravagance on the part of || trouble of performing it She was one who did not place her From the Token for 1838. 
Mrs. M. “ [have been a frequent visitor at their house,”|| dignity in the mere equipage of wealth; and it would not NIGHT GKETCHES BENEATH AN UMBRELLA. 


BY 5. G. G, 

Pceasant is a rainy winter’s day, within doors! The best 
stady for such a day, or the best amusement—call it which 
an will—is a book of travels, describing scenes the most un- 
ike that sombre one, which ie mistily presented through the 
windows. I have experienced, that fancy is then most suc- 
cessful in imparting distinct shapes and vivid colors to the 
objects which the author hes spread upon his page, 
and that his words become magic spells to summon up 
a thousand varied pictures. Strange limmer 

pes £ 

through the familiar walls of the reom, and outlandish figures 
thrust themselves almost within the sacred precincts of the 
hearth. Small as my chamber is, it has space enough to cun- 
tain the ocean-like circumference of an Arablan desert, its 
parched sands tracked by the long line of a caravan, with the 
camels epee | journeying throng the heavy sunshine.— 
Though my ceiling be not lofty, yet I can pile up the moun- 
tains of Central Asia beneath it, till their summits shine far 
above the clouds of the middle And, with my 
humble means, a wealth that is not taxable, I can transport 
hither the magnificent merchandise of an Oriental bazaar, and 
call a crowd of purchasers from distant countries, to pay a 
fair profit for the precious articles which are displayed on all 
sides. True it is, however, that, amid the bustle of traffic, 
or whatever else may seem to be going on around me, the 
rain-drops will occasionally be heard to patter against my 
window-panes, which look forth upon one of the quietest 
streets in a New England town. After a time, too, the visions 
vanish, and will not appear again at my bidding. Then, it 
being nightfall, a gloomy sense of unreality depresses my 
spirits, and impels me to venture out, before the clock shail 
strike bed-time, to satisfy myself that the world is not entire- 
ly made up of such shadowy materials, as have busied me 
throughout the day. A dreamer may dwell so long among 
fantasies, that the things without him will seem as unreal as 
those with n. 

When eve has fairly set in, therefore, I sally forth, tightly 
buttoning my onagey overcoat, and hoisting my umbrella, the 
silken dome of which resounds with the heavy drumming of 
the invisible rain-drops. Pausing on the lowest door-step, I 
contrast the warmth and cheerfulness of my deserted fireside 
with the drear obscurity and chill discomfort, into which I 
am about to plunge. Now come fearful auguries, innumera- 
ble as the drops of rain. Did not my manhood cry shame 
upon me, I should turn back within doors, resume my elbow 
chair, my slippers, and my book, pass such an evening of 
sluggish enjuyment as the day has been, and go to bed inglo- 
rious. The same shivering reluctance, no doubt, has quelled, 
for a moment, the adventurous spirit of many a traveller, 
when his feet, which were destined to measure the earth 
around, were leaving their last tracks in the ths. 

In my own case, poor human nature may be allowed a few 
misgivings. I look upward, and discern no sky, not even an 
unfathomable void, but only a black, impenetrable nothing- 
ness, as though heaven aud all its lights were blotted from 
the system of the universe. Itis as if nature were dead, and 
the world had put on black, and the clouds were weeping for 
her. With their tears upon my cheek, I turn my eyes earth- 
ward, but find little consolation here below. A lampis burn- 
ing dimly at the distant corner, and throws just enbedh of hght 
along the street, to show, and exaggerate by so faintly show- 
ing, the perils and difficulties which beset my path. Yonder 
dingily white remnant of a huge snowbank—which will yet 
cumber the sidewalk till the latter days of March—over or 
through that wintry waste must I stride onward. Beyond, 
lies a certain Slough of Despond, a concoct’vn of mud and 
liquid filth, ankle-deep, neck-deep—in a word, of unknown 
bottom—on which the lemp-light does not even glimmer, but 
which I have occasionally watched, in the gradual growth of 
its horrors, from mora till nightfall. Should I flounder into 
its depths, farewell to upper earth! And hark! how rough- 
ly resounds the roaring of a stream, the turbulent career of 
which is partially lt by the gleam of the lamp, but 
elsewhere brawls noisily through the densest gicom. Oh, 
should I be «wept away in fording that unclean and impetuous 
torrent, the coroner will have a job with an unfortunate gen- 
tleman who would fain end his troubles anywhere but in a 
mud-puddle ! 

Pshaw! I will linger not another instant at arm's length 
from these dim terrors, which grow more obscurely formida- 
ble the longer I delay to grapple with them. Now for the 
onset! And lo! with little damage save a dash of rain in the 
face and breast, a splash of mud high up the pantaloons, and 
the left boot full of ice-cold water, behold me at the corner of 
the street. The lamp throws down a circle of red light 
arvund me; and, twinkliag onwafl from corner to corner, T 
discern other beacons, marshalling my way to a brighter 
scene. But this is a lonely and dreary spot. The tall edi- 
fices bid gloomy defiance to the storm, with their blinds all 






closed, even as a man winks tance tering gust. 
How tinkles the down the tin spouts! 
The puffs of wind are boi seem to assail me from 
various quartersat once. I observed that this cor- 
ner ioe hount and loitering- those winds which have 
no work to do upon the deep against our iron- 
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—_—_——_—_—_—— 
with half a rood of soil at their vast roots. Here they amuse 
themselves with lesser freaks of mischief. es mo- 
ment, how they assail yonder poor woman, who Is passing 
just within a cae of tae lamp-light! One blast struggles 
for her umbrella, and turns it wrong side outward ; another 
whisks the cape of her cloak across her eyes; while a third 
takes most unwarrantable liberties with the lower part of her 
attire. Happily, the good dame is no gossamer, but a figure 
of rotundity and fleshly substanve; else would these aerial 
tormentors whirl ber aloft, like a witch updn a broomstick, 
and set her down, deubtiess, in the filthiest kennel herea- 
bout. 

From hence I tread upon firm pavements into the centre of 
the town. Here there is almost as brilliant an illumination 
as when some great victory has been won, either on the bat- 
tle-field or at the . Two rows of shops, with windows 
down nearly to ground, cast a glow from side to side, 
while the black night hangs overhead like a canopy, and thus 
keeps the splendor from diffusing itself away. The wet side- 
walks gleam with abroad sheet of redlight. The rain drops 
glitter, asif the sky were pouring down rubies. The spouts 
gush with fire. Methinks the scene is an emblem of the de- 
ceptive glare, which mortals throw around their footsteps in 
the moral world, thus bedazzling themselves, till they furget 
the impenetrable obscurity that hems them in, and that can 
be dispelled only by the radiance from above. And, after 
all, it is a cheerless scene, and cheerless are the wanderers in 
it. Here comes one who bss so long been familiar with tem- 
pestuous weather, that he rakes the bluster of the storm for a 
friendly greeting, as if it shou!d say, ‘ How fare ye, brother?’ 
He isa retired sea-captain, wrapped in some nameless gar- 
-jacket order, and is now laying his course 
towards the Marine Insurance Office, there to spin yarns of 

and shipwreck, with a crew of old sea-dogs like himself. 
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mate of both their households—brethren by death, who will 
lead them both to other homes. 

Onward, still onward, I plunge into the night. Now 
have reached the utmost limits of the town, where the last 


that stands sentinel on the borders of uncreated space. It is 
strange what sensations of sublimity may spring from a very 
humble source. Such are suggested by this hollow roar of a 
subterranean cataract, where the mighty stream of a kenno! 
precipitates itself beneath aniron grate, and is seen no more 
on earth. Listen awhile to its voice of mystery; and fancy 
will magnify it, till you start, and smile at the illusion. And 
now another sound—the rumbling of wheels—as the mail- 
coach, outward bound, rolls heavily off the pavements, and 
splashes through the mud and water of the road. All night 
long, the poor passengers will be tossed to and fro between 
drowsy watch and troubled sleep, and will dream of their 
own quiet beds, and awake to find themselves still jolting on- 
ward. Happier my lot, who will straightway hie meto my 
familiar room, and toast myself comfortably before the fire, 
musing, and fitfully dozing, and fancying a strangeness in such 
sights as all may see. But first let me gaze at this solitary 
figure, whocomes hitherward with a tin lantern, which throws 
the circular pattern of its punched holes on the ground about 
him. He passes fearlessly into the unknown gloom, whither 
I will not follow him. 


This figure shall supply me with a moral, wherewith, for 
|| lack of a more appropriate one, 1 may wind up my sketch.— 
| He fears not to tread the dreary path before him, because his 
| lantern, which was kindled at the fireside of his bome, will 
| light him beck to that same fireside again. And thus we, 
| night-wanderers through a stormy and dismal world, if we 
|, bear the lamp of faith, enkindled at a celestial fire, it will 
|, surely lead us home to that Heaven whence its radiance was 








he blast will put in its word among their hoarse voices, and | borrowed. 


be understood by allof them. Next I meet an unhappy slip- 


shod gentleman, with a cloak flung hastily over his shoulders, | 


running a race with boisterous winds, and striving to glide 
between the drops of rain. Some domestic emergeney or 
other has blown this miserable man from his warm fireside, 
in quest of a doctor! See that little vagabond—how care- 
lessly he bas taken his stand right underneath a spout, while 
staring at some object of curiosity ina shop-window! Surely 
the rain is bis native element; he must have fallen with it 
from the clouds, as frogs are supposed to do. 

Here is a picture, and a pretty one. A young man and a 
girl, both enveloped in cloaks, and huddled beneath the scan- 
ty protection of a cotton umbrella. She wears rubber over- 
shoes; but he is in his dancing-pumps; and they are on their 
way, no doubt, to some cotillion-party, or subscription-ball at 
a dollar a head, refreshments included. Thus they struggle 
against the gloomy tempest, lured onward bya vision of fes- 
tal splendor. But ah! a most} table disast Bewil- 
dered by the red, blue, and yellow meteors in an apothecary’s 
window, they have steppei upon a slippery remnant of ice. 
and are precipitated into a confluence of swollen floods, at 
the corner of two streets. Luckless lovers! Were it my na- 
ture to be other than a lnoker-on in life, 1 would attempt your 





rescue. Since that may not be, | vow, should you be drowned, |! 
to weave such a pathetic story of your fate, as shall call forth |) 


tears enough to drown them both anew. Do ye touch bottom, 
my young friends? Yes; they emerge like s water-nymph 


and a river-deity, and paddle hand-in-hand out of the depths || 
of the dark pool. They hurry homeward, dripping, discon- || 


“solate, abashed, but with love too warm to be chilled by the 
cold water. They have stood a test which provés too strong 
for many. Faithful, though over head “and ears in trouble ! 


Onward I go, deriving a sympathetic joy or rorrow from 
the varied aspect of mortal affairs, even as my figure catches 
agleam from the lighted windows, or is blackened by an in- 
terval of darkness. Not that mine is altogether a chameleon 
spirit, with no hue of itsown. Now] pass into a more re- 
tired street, where the dwellings of wealth and poverty are in- 
termingled, presenting a range of strongly contrasted pietures. 
Here, too, may be found the golden mean. Through yonder 
casement I discern a family circle—the grandmother, the 
parents, and the children—ai! flickering, shadow-like, in the 
glow of a wood-fire. Bluster, fierce blast, and beat, thou 
wintry rain, against the window-pancs! Ye cannot damp 
the Kes eee of that fireside. Surely my fate is hard, that 
Is be wandering homeless pore de * to my bosom 
night, and. storm, and solitude, instead of wife and children. 
Peace, murmurer! Doubt not that darker zuests are sitting 
round the hearth, though the warm blaze hides all but bliss- 
ful images. Well; here is still a brighter scene. A stately 
mansion, illuminated fora ball, with eut-glass chandeliers 
and alabaster lamps in room, and sunny landscapes 
hanging round the walls. See! acoach has stopped, whence 


emerges a slender beauty, who, eanopied by two umbrellas, 
glides within the portal, and vanishes oid lightsome trille 











—— SS 
For the New-Yorker. 
AUTUMN MUSINGS. 
Tue pleasant days of Summer—alas, they all are pase’d, 
And Autumn's melancholy winds upon us breaphe at last; 
And, borne upon their restless wings, sad voices meet the ear, 
And whisperings of seenes forgot that once to us were dear. 


I love the sad November winds that mournful sigh along— 
To wander o'er the woody hills and listen to their song ; 

They mind me of my boyhood days when J was light and gay, 
And stole away adown the rill to pluck the flowers of May. 


y 
t 


Those pleasant days on Memory's page—they fondly linger yet; 
Though Time's chill wave bas o'er me swept, I cannot all forget ; 
1 love the deep old mossy well, where oft I bent to trace 

The laughing dimples on my cheek that Time will soou efface. 


uy 
} 
} 
| Iwill forget those merry scenes—the brook, the glen, the tree, 
| The garden-walk, the summer bower—what are they now to me? 
q My tears are freely gushing—but yet I will forget 

The merry voices that I heard, the pleasant smiles! met. 


1 

| 

| But let me wander only once my native mountains o'er, 

| And look upon the brook that glides beside my father’s door, 
And visit once again the grove where first my harp was strung 

| To notes that down the winding vale in wildest numbers rung. 

' 


And I will spend one lonely hour a play mate's grave beside ; 
They laid him down to slumber in the beauty of his pride; 

I stood beside his little grave, but yet I could not know 

Why they should lay him down within that dwelling cold and low. 


I went to see him die, and stood the curtained bedside near, 

He kissed me with bis chilly lips, and whispered in my ear; [grave 
He bade mecome when spring flowers bloomed, and plant beside his 
The willows whose low branches now in Autumn beauty wave. 


And I will stand egain within the old deserted ball, 

When ivy-wreaths are thickly twined around its mossy wall; 

The walls are there, the grey old walle—yet scorning time they 
But not one inmate is there left of all that happy band. (stand, 


Ove wanders o’er the sunny plains where India’s mountains rise, 
Where high pagodas’ golden spires are pointing to the shies; 

I saw him gazing for the last upon each woody height— 

He sorely wept as one by one they faded from his sight. 


And some, they roam where proudly on the swift Walloomsack 
And some have laid them down to rest in undisturb'd repose ; (flows, 
And parted thus are they who formed the fireside circle there ; 
| Where is that bappy circle now? ‘ and Echo answers Where?’ 
Franklin Academy, Nov. 1837. W.G.B. 
,——$——————_- —_—__} 

Axcient Conosation.—The Duke of Carinthia was not 
allowed to sit upon his marble thione until he had given mo- 
ney. This donation was the Coemptio, the of his 
right. Nowhere does the sovereignty of people (as a 
sleeping abstract annunciation) a more haughtily de- 
pears a id formaliy, I. bears the seal of a remote 
antiquity, of an Homeric or simplicity. The 
ey steaery the eo le throne in thendeees ot 4 aoe 

ut the reel peasant already it, attended , 
and severe symbols of the laboriog propte--thobhosk bal 
who so proudly dares enter here? said the peasant. Is 
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lamp struggles fecbly with the darkness, like the farthest star || You 





just 1? Has he the good of the country at heert? 

he born and a Christian ? He is, and he will, enrwent 

the Duke. I demand, then, by what right, sstgrted the peup 

ant, he will force me to quit this place He will buy it of 

, was the answer, for ay younie tos the horse and 
o 


the bull shall be yours, &c. ancient or 
ficant was another part of the tame ceremony. wa 


Duke brandished his sword towards the four winds, whilst be 
sat with his face to the sun and conferred fiefs, three families 
had a right to mow, to pillage, and fo. See. The i 

num of the sovereign power was thus represented as the 
sleep of the law; and the people saw in this form that they 
must make haste to abdicate, and to give themselves a de- 
fender 





ADDRESS 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
BY REV. ORVILLE DEWEY. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Institute : 
We have come ther this evening, to celebrate the great 
and noble arts of i ry. I sny, the great and noble ery 
of industry. 1 cannot say, the humble arts, in deference to 
ular phraseology; the splendid spectacle of your Apoval 
Petr, would rebuke me if I did so. 1 confess that it bas given 
me new ideas of what industry can do—of what mind cando 
with matter. As I have stood in your megnificent hall of ex- 
hibition, visions of oriental megmificence, descriptions from 
the generous page of Milton, bave been in my thoughts. And 
yet, ‘ the wealth of Ormus or the Ind,’ ‘ barbaric pearls and 
gold,’ could offer nothing so gratifying to the eye of patriot- 
ism, as that splendid assemblage of the products of mechanic 
art. To one who bad not witnessed that spectacle, this might 
seem extravagant. But 1 am sure that I should not do ju- 
tice to the feelings of those who have seen it, without speak- 
ingas Ido. And when we remember that it is but two ces- 
turies, since the rude savage wandered across this wooded 
island—all hia weapons, tools and instruments together, bu: 
a tomshawk, a scalping kmfe, and a hunter's bow—we might 
imagine that the Genius of Civilization had stretched out 
its wand, and conjured up this fairy scene, to establish ber 
triumph. 

How characteristic is this spectacle, gentlemen, of the 
times in which'we live! In other days, it would have been 
the tournament, or the feasting ball, hung round with helmews 
and swords, and the grim and shaggy trophies of the chase. 
And, indeed, if we had fixed our eye first upon the upper end 
of that hall, we might have imagined that we were witness 
ing only the same thing in higher perfection—only more gor- 
geous caparisons and trappings of the war-horse, —. 
ed weapons, and more fatal instruments of death. a 
we look around us, we see other tokens—the products of the 

l loom and planing tool, carving and , works 
of equal utility and beauty in iron, and marble, and glass, and 
shining metale—comforts for home, and conveniences for tre 
vel—and books, in binding splendid enough to seduce the eye 
from those attractive and ledgers, in which there 
is to be so much more profitable writing. We see, too, that 
the busy and delicate hand of woman has been there. Mear 
while, mosic, far other than that of the war-song, flings its 
notes over the gay scene, and al! aroum! us breathes of peace 
and prosperity. It isa characteristic and striking exhibi- 
tion of the arts that conduce to human improvement ; and 
it is to some reflections bearing upon this point, that I wish, 
on the present occasion, to invite the attention of this er 
sembly. 

The distinguished gentlemen who have preceded me in the 
delivery of this aanual discourse, and whose eminence bas 
made the office &s difficult as the appointment of the Amer- 
can Institute has made it boncrable, have been very naturally 
led, by their public stations and duties, to consider the polit 
cal questions which are connected with the arts of industry. 
Those questions -are, doubtless, important ; and they have 

ly been settled to your satisfaction. 1 suppose no doubt 
is entertained in this assembly, whether American industry, 
or any other indnstry, is honored as it ought to be; whether 
in fact, it is usually sensible of its own di _ and of ite me 
ny and important relations to the , may not be 
soclear. This is the direction, therefore, that I would give 
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poor upon an inteliectual and moral culture 

All improvement avails but little that does not result in 
this culture of the mind and heart. All that is done in the 
world, without this end, is but a mighty toil without a feward; | 
a splendid app: withouta result. Separated from this, || of taste in which he is placed. Wealth is indeed the friend 
none but an idiot could enjoy the spectacle. For, to what/|| of mechanic art; butthe favor is often well and fully returned: 
purpose is it, that all the comforts and is often as much indebted to art, as art is to opu- 
spread us; to what pur is it, that the of jj lence. At any rate it is something that the sense of our own 
the forest and the mine, all the powers of earth, air, fire dignity is affected by the objects that surround us; as it well 
and water, are brought into subservience to the human will ; || may be, by the glorious mansion which the Infinite Architect 
to what purpose is it, that the earth is better tilled, and the || has provided for us. When Nero had caused to be built his 
ocean is more successfully navigated, and more splendid cities || magnificent palace on the Palatine hill, called his ‘ golden 
are rising all around its spreading shores, if man, in the pre- || house,’ which was of such extent that it had a single piazza 
sence of all this profusion and magnificence, is only gues of three rows of columns more than half a mile long—a sin- 
more ignorant, slavish, effeminate and corrupt? Too rapid || gle room 148 feet long and 98 broad; which covered acres 
is the march of improvement, too swift are our travelling || enough for a moderately sized farm; and was in fact a little 
cars, though ambitious of a greater speed,if they are bearing | city by itself, of quadrangles, towers, pillars, statues, baths 
uson to this. Too high already is the structure of mechanic || and fountains; he is re Suetonius to have said, that 
art, if like the lofty pyramid, it is only to overshadow a dwarf- || he had now a house fit for a Maw tolivein. There wassome- 
ed and de And sad and thankless were thing of nobility, if there was more of pride in that saying. 
And if he had remembered, that while the man Nero dwelt in 
the golden house, the men, Severus and Celerus, who built it, 
ay, and every hod-carrier, dwelt in that habitation, whose 
And such in fact, you knew is said by some to be the invevit- |] pillars the mountains, and whose domes, the spreading hea- 
able tendency of the arts of civilization. The inyentions and || vens—yes, if he had slightly remembered this, bis pride had 
devices of art are sometimes regarded as only disturbing the |} been less, and his true nobility greater. 
order of society, in their progress ; and in their consumma-|} But the next observation I have to offer, is on the effects of 
tion, as only precipitating it to a speedier downfall. Senti- || mechanic art, in promoting the comfort and relieving the toils 
mental sighings over barbarous aces, (miscalled golden ages) || of mankind. 
now past and gone, and practical resistance to new inven | The advantage in this res 


y; that life of society, which depends for its highest || spread around it, it is not without some complacency in the 

lure. engi, that that scene may help in turn to elevate the mind 
| of its He who inhabits a palace may really be in- 
ferior to him who built, or to him who adorns it; but it would 
be strange if be should not catch something from that school 


graded people. 
task, if all that the must accomplished industry of human 
hands can do, is to build but a more splendid couch for the 
premature disease, decay and death of society. 


tions 
ia machinery, have alike given testimony to this absurd way || more than questionable. T 
of thinking. 


t, I know, has been held to be | 
operatives who have been, from 
time to time, flung out of employment by the successive in- 
ventions of mechanic art, have said that their toils were in- 
deed relieved to their injury, and that their comforts were 
not increased, but much lessened. And this reasoning has 
nut been confined to the operatives. William Lea, the in- 
ventor of the stocking frame, made a pair of stoekings in the 
frame, we are told, in the presence of King James the First ; 
but his invention, though approved, was discountenanced up- 
on the plea that it would deprive the . j 
the kaitters ia the sun, 

And the free maids who weave their thread with bones, 
of their subsistence. And after having met with similar dis-| 
appointments in France, William Lea died in Paris of a bro- 
ken heart. The inventor of the first cotton-spinning machine, | 
in 1733, himself destroyed it, nnder the generous apprehension | 


I can scarcely admit, indeed, that it deserves a serious refu- 
tation; and [ do not so much propose an argument in favor of 
the mochanic arts, as an illustration of their natural tendency 
and iminense power to improve society. 

And the first and lowest illustration of this nature is found 
in the influence which the products of art exert, through that 
meatal law, called the law of association. 

The things that are about us impart a hue and s 
minds. They are our teachers, the models of our 
It is scarcely cunceivable, that the minds of men in general 
should have been tuned to admiration and touched to rap- 
ture, if they had not been surrounded, in the works of nature, 
with a world of beauty. The fair and tranquil scene around 
us, steals insensibly into the heart, and becomes within us an 
image and a life. I know, indeed, that the mind imparts a 
character to the scene around it; but it also receives a cha- 
racter in turn. And so powerful and so necessary is this in- 
fluence in the infancy of man and of nations, that a world be- 
reft of beauty, fragrance and music, and of all graceful forms 
—all rude and shaggy as our mountain tops—must have been 
a world of beings far worse than barbarians. 

That which is true of the habitation that God has builded 
for us, is true of those which we build for ourselves. A man 
who lives, like the Bedouin Arab and the wild Tartar, in a 
barn, and among the cattle that he tends or drives, is likely 
to have as much of the brute as the man in him. The first 
step of improvement for such a le would be improve- 
ment in the arts of living. Nay, vile and slovenliness al- 
most inevitably dwell in mud-walled and unfloored cottages; 
and it is scarcely too much to say, that filth and slovenliness 
are enemies to geod morals. ‘ Cleanliness,’ says John Wes- 
ley, ‘is next to godliness.’ We are all in some sense actors, 
and we naturally suit our action to the scene in which we 
move. We have often heard that Diogenes lived in a tub; 
but it has not been as often considered, , that his rude 
manaers and spoech betitted his residence ; if we were 
to give an account of his proverbial rudeness, we should say, 
not that Diogenes made tub, but that the tub made Di- 


ogenes. 

He, then, who is building commodious dwellings, or filling 
them with splendid furaiture, is making no mean contribution 
to the grace and accom tof human life. He is often 
creating a school, in fact, for vulgar wealth, in which it can- 
not ergy wm | he is often the master, as he is the 
superior, of the idle and flattered inheritor of fortune. And | 
it may well be a ul consideration to him who is toiling 
at his work » that he is toiling for the improvement of | 
society. It is a noble stimulus to the perfection of his work ; 
to the production of more perfect conveniences, more grace- 
ful forms, more exquisite instruments for the mind's culture. 


be the temporary effect of improved machinery in certain in- 
stances; but the conclusion, as one of general and permanent 


the easier and cheaper production of any article, a more gen- 
eral use obtains, a quicker and wider demand is created, 
and the field of labor, instead ef boing straitened, is indefi- 
nitely extended. The invention of Arkwright, labor-saving 
as it is, has given employment te millions. We may always 
be sure that’ the expanding desire, i. e. the market desire of 
society, will keep in advance of the supply. If it fails be- 
hind for a moment in any case, it will soon come up, and will 
always win the race. For it is the race of mind with matter, 
the contest of ever boundless desire, with ever bounded sup- 
ply. The swiftest car will flag in that contest. The drivers 
of coaches are apt, in the first place, to look with jealousy 
upon a railroad. But they soon find that the stream of travel 
which flows upon it, cape off branches for them to occupy, 
greater than the original stream. The Vetturini of Italy usu- 
ally travel at the tedious rate of about thirty miles a day ; and 
they demand the monopoly of public conveyances. When, a 
few yeats ago, an attempt was made to run an English coach 
from Florence to Leghorn, the coachman and guard were mur- 
dered on the way, by a banditti, composed probably of these 
fierce and ignorant Vetturini. Had this improvement been 
admitted, they would have found by this time that their busi- 
ness had increased fourfold. 

But I have said enough on this point ; and I return to the 
pruposition, that the mechanic arts improve society by in- 
creasing its comforts and lessening its toils. Comfort, toa 
certain extent, is undoubtedly favorable to socia! improve- 
ment; and toil, beyond a certain exient, is as clearly unfavor- 
able. I make this statement in these guarded terms, because 
the comforts of civilized life may be carried to a vicious and 

| enervating indulgence ; and because labor, when not excessive, 
He who designs and erects a noble structure, speaks to 


fatoy from being an evil, is a blessing to the world. If a 
] man can make a machine to work for him, it is not best 
ing multitudes, who seldom perhaps read a book, and helps || indeed for bim to stand idle; vor is he likely to stand idle.— 
to refine and humanize the ages that come after him. Even || He will probably turn his hand to something clse. He will 
he who makes a musical instrument, is laying up, in those || set bimself to relieve some want ; to remove some annoyance ; 
hidden chambers of , the sweet influence that shall || tosmoothe some roughness in his , or toextract some thorn 
soften and refine many a tic circle through life. And |] of vexation; and thus to make his way easier a a. 
he, yet more, who can place upon our walls the canvass glow- |] A certain state of ease and comfort is good for our > 
ing with life, becomes the household teacher of successive || ture. Courage and frugality may be virtues of savage life, 
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that it mightdeprive the poor of bread. And such, indeed, may | 


application, is altogether a mistake. For it is found that with | 
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résts, to sleep, as the old chronicles sey was common in En- 
gland three centuries ago, ‘ with a good round log under his 
head for a bolster.’ 

Let us be permitted to dwell] a moment on one or two of the 
points now referred to; for | suppose that details are not im- 
proper in such an occasion as this ; and that the suggestions 
even of the unskilful, if they aim at improvement in the arts 
of civilized life, wil! meet with indulgence. We donotsleep 
it is true with a good round log for a pillow. Our pillows are 
soft as feathers and down can make them. To them, I have 
nothing to object. But our beds, I am tempted to say, are 
either too soft or too hard. Neither feathers nor hair is so 
good a material for this purpose as wool. The French bed, 
which usually consists of two thin mattrasses of wool, upon 
a foot deep of hay or straw, is four times as cheap as ours, 
and twice as comfortable. On the subject of warming our 
houses, also, permit me to say a word. It is scarcely too 
much to aver, that one half of the fuel burnt in this country 
is literally thrown away ; the heat passing as it does into the 
dead wall of the chimney. The air chamber, which should 
take its place, is but little known in the country, and is seldom 
used, I believe, even in this city. Then, again, with regard 
tothe use of anthracite coal, difficulty is experienced 
from the want of a little knowledge. Many who have tried 
it complain of its effect in drying the air, destroying furniture, 
and even injuring health. They say, that in mild and muist 
weather it burns too freely, and in cold and dry weather, it 
goes out entirely; and thatin the warm days of the autumn 
and spring, they cannot regulate it at all. For this last diffi- 
culty, let me observe in passing, there is a very simple reme- 
dy. A bank of fine coal of proper thickness, spread over a 
grate-full of already ignited coarse coal, will make a fire that 
will burn moderately forty-eight hours without being touched. 
But the chief remedy for all the inconveniences before men- 
tioned, is the evaporation of wa.er. Within the mason work 
of every grate that is set for this kind of coal, and of course, 
entirely out of sigh:, and about an inch—you will pardon me 
for being particular, for I have made experiments—about an 
inch, a little less, from the soapstone at the side of the grate 
should be set a copper-fustened or earthen evaporator, with 
a pipe leading out to the side of the breast-work of the 
chimney. This vessel will evaporate about two quarts of 
water in a day, which will give a sufficiently humid and en- 
tively healthful atmosphere; and will cause the coal to burn 
with undiminished i ity, the coldest and driest day in 
winter. One word more, if you please, in connection with 
fuel; and that is, upon smoking chimneys—that plague and 
vexation to almost half the houses in the country. It is suf- 
ficiently extraordinary that it should be so, when the fact 
which I am about to state is unquestionable. And this fact 
is, that a Franklin stove, set in the fire-place of one of these 
smoking chimneys, is usually found to correct the error com- 
mitted in their construction. And if this fact, when it is 
considered, will not Jead to the true principle of chimney- 
building, the artisan must be more stupid than the bricks and 
mortar that he works in. 

In making these suggestions, I have scarcely strayed from 
the topic on which I am engaged. For, 1 can hardly think 
that the mind is fairly dealt with—I can hardly think that 
virtue, good nature, ay, that patience itself, has any fair 
chance, when the body is dried like a potsherd, or the eyes 
are bleared and vexed with smoke, or rheumatisms, aches 
and puins, as bad as those of the cave of Prospero, are ever 
coming in through the half open door, upon an apartment, 
almost as much exposed to the searching air without, as the 
mountain cave itself. 

But I have alse spoken under this head of the relief from 
toil, which is, and is yet more to be, effected by the progress 
of the mechanic arts. It may, however, be recollected, and 
therefore objected against this topic, that I have already said, 
that labor-saving machines have ultimately had the effect, 
thus far, to increase labor, or at least to employ a greater 
number of hands. It is necessary, then, to discriminate. 
What toil is relieved? I answer, it is the hardest, the most 
uninteresting toil—the drudgery of toil, thut is relieved. To 
speak more definitely, it is that part of labor which is em- 
ployed as power. The wheel now is turned, and the saw is 
pushed, and even the planing tool is propelled, by steam. 
The consequence is, that labor is becoming more a business 
of dexterity and less of strength; and toil is constantly rising 
to the dignity of an art. Man is learning that there is power 
enough in nature, and that his high office is to acquire the 
skill necessary to direct it. It is a furthe: advantege to the 
mind, that the power which man thus brings to aid him is 
certain, and he is no longer obliged to weit for the wind to 
blow, or the stream to rise. He is not doomed, I say, to 
waiting—that most tedious method of passing time, that 
utter loss of time, that only utter loss of time—for it is the 
only condition in which a men can neither do any thing, nor 
think any thing—that loss, in fact, of patience itself. 1 have 
sometimes been tempted to wish that there was some ma- 
































generations. | but good nature, gentleness, generosity and patience, have but || chinery, moral or physical, that would bring men punctually 

The first then, which I present to your consideration } a poor chance amidst its and desolate fortunes. It is || to committee mee’ to jay, and to church itseli! 
is, that by the very law of mental association, we are improved || not for aman to live like a bear, or an otter. It isscarce || But further: will when the improve- 
by the improvements that are around us. It is true that every || likely to improve his temper, for him to wear hair eloth, or to || ments in machinery will yet y relieve mankind— 
roper 1. broken, and this is doubtless sometimes broken by || freeze in winter, or to breathe in his house the smoke that || when on one oe strength, attention in a greater 
the of display, But still, when I look upon the most |] ought to have gone up the chimney ; or when he travels, to || degree, may be spared from of gaining a subsistence 
gorgeous scene which the most vulgar passion for display has " have his carriage broken down on rough roads; or when he» —when, in other words, they will give less labor to meve 
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manual tasks, and have r.ore time for reading and thinking t 
Without some intelligeace, without some thought, labor is an 
intolerable drudgery. Man was not made to bea mere beast 
of burthen. The elements of toil are dark and heavy, and 
for ever must be, till they are mixed up with intellectual and 
moral light. It isin this view that I look with pity upon 
auch cf the toil that is in the world. I do not pity—there is 
no occasion to pity—the intelligent laborer, ‘the peasant 
saint, if such a one were any where to be met with now a 
ys.’ I can scarcely conceive of any position more desira- 
ble than that of the man who goes to his field or his work- 
shop wich a moderate task to discharge, and a mind to think | 
as well as a hand to work; who looks upon the elements he | 
deais with as the teachers of wisdom and the ministers of 
piety; who studies and understands the philosophy of bis | 


mechanism and manufacture, his soil and flower-garden; and || I 


lives in his family to teach it the like wisdom. Labor, alas! | 
too often wants such high and cheering ministration, and | 
such holy ends. Its brow is too vacant and heavy. I know | 
that there are exceptions; but to my eye oftentimes its brow 
is too heavy, its lips are too silent, its steps too weary. In 
every dark mass of worldly materials before it, there is some 
truth—some principle; but the eye of labor too seldom kin- 
dies at that trath—that principle. Man may not sink towards 
the cendition of the animal, and find it well for him. Let 
him goto what task, to what conflict he will, and leave the | 
immortal principles of his nature behind him, and he will find 
himself deprived, not only of his shield, but of the very fire 
of courage. So it is on the steppes of Russia; so it is even! 
in the valley of the Rhine, and on the plains of Italy. To) 
my eye, there is no courage, no cheering there; but faces 
bowed down in sad and bitter earnest to the daily task. May 
it be otherwise with us! May invention relieve labor, and 
intellect be mixed with toil, till it become the high dispensa- 
tion which God designed it to be, for the improvement and 
blessing of the world! 

But | find myself entering upon a topic which I intended 
to make a distinct one. For the arts of industry not only 
indirectly tend to improve society by increasing its comforts 
and relieving its toils, but they have a direct bearing upon) 
the sameend. For, in the first place, they elicit and employ 
the mind of society. I have already said, indeed, that it is 
most desirable and needful that more thought, more insight 
into principles, should be mixed up with the employments of 
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home. A secret, an almost imperceptible influence from that 





culture of the mulberry and the making of silk, are entitled 


spot, which is like no other on earth, steals into the breast of ay strongest a Any ae No Comte 
the virtuous laboring man, and strengthens every weary step || nity, 48 & mass, can thrive, w employ all its 
of his toil. E w thet is struck in the and members: no body of families can flourish, where one, iwo 


the field, finds an echo in that holy shrine of his affections. 
If he who fights to protect his home riees to the point of 
heroic virtue, no less may he who labors his long life to pro- 
vide for that home. Peace be within those domestic walls, 
and prosperity beneath those humble roofs! But should it 
ever be otherwise; should the time ever come when the in- 
vader’s step approaches to touch those sacred thresholds, I 
see in the labors that are taken fur them, that wounds will be 
taken for them too;—I see in every honest workman around 
me a 

So material do I deem this point—the true nobility of labor, 
mean—that I would dwell upon it a moment longer, and in 
a larger view. Why, then, in the great scale of things, is 
labor ordained for us? Easily, had it so pleased the great 
Ordainer, might it have been pear with. The world it- 
self might have been a mighty machinery for the production 
of all that man wants. The motion of the globe upon itsaxis 
might have been the to move that world of machiners. 
Ten thousand wheels within wheels might have been at work ; 
ten thousand processes, more curious and complicated than 
man can devise, might have been going forward without man’s 
aid ; houses might have risen like an exhalation, 


gorgeous furniture might have been placed in them, and soft 
couches snd luxurious banquets spread, by hands unseen; 
and man, clothed with fabrics of nature’s weaving, richer 
than imperial purple, might have been sent to disport himself 
in these Elysian palaces. “Fair scene!” I imagine you are 
saying ; “ fortunate for us, had it been the scene ordained for 
buman life!” But where then, tell me, had been human en- 
ergy, perseverance, patience, virtuc, heroism? Cut off with 
one blow from the world; and mankind had sunk to a crowd, 
nay, far beneath a crowd of Asiatic voluptuaries. No, it had 
not been fortunate. Better that the earth be given to man 
as a durk mass, whereon tolabor. etter that rude and un 

sightly materials be provided in the ore-bed and the forest, for 
him to fashion into jor and beauty. Better, I say, not 
because of that sp and beauty, but because the act cre- 











the mass of the people. But still it is not to be forgotten 
that labor, and especially cultivated labor, does and must! 
exercise and task the intellect. It would be the mistake! 
only of the most a:rant book-worm, to suppose that the mind | 
never labors but over the written page or the abstract propo- 


ating them is better than the things themselves ; because ex- 
ertion is nobler than enjoyment ; because the laborer is great- 


those whom I address, to stand up for that nobility of 
It is heaven's great ordinance for human improvement. Let 





sition. The merchant, the manufacturer, the mechanic, is 
often a harder thinker than the student. The machinist) 
and the engineer are employed in some of the finest schools | 
of intellect. Books, so far as they relate to these several | 





not that great ordinance be broken down. 
| It is broken down; and it has been broken down for ages. 
Let it, then, be wpe ds yas here, if any where, on these 


|shores of a new w 


| 


erand more worthy of honor than the idler. I oa spoof 


or three persons in each family are unproductive ; a sufficient 
pteof that Gall uover mad the world for idleness. Thus, | 
think, you will find that the grazing and dairy making town. 


ships in the country, are the more eee pe and the 
slanind townships, where women have less r ~ 


shires 
less so. I donot deny that thereare other reasons for this differ. 
aa Oat Oe Se And I have observed, too, thar 
the people from ill pastures are constantly coming down 
ond buyi up the pleasant looking valleys that lie 


out beneath them. You have seen, , the ex 
of putting colored particles into boiling waters, to show how 
the water ascends on the outside of the vessel and descends 


in the centre, towards the bettom. In some tracts of coun- 
try, I have observed the hill and valley process to be almost 
as regular as that. 

Let me now advert to an entirely different subject—that is 
to say, the quPPly of our cities pure water. The intro. 
duction of New-River into London, gives every family in that 
vast a 200 gallons per day, for two pence. What 
a means of comfort and cleanliness this must be, need not be 
said. But this is not all. I have heard scientific persons, 
medical men, in London, speaking of the almost 
ed improvement of their city in health, ascribe more of it to 
the introduction of New River, than to all other causes put 
together. It is, in fact, a rushing stream, bearing away all 
the filth from the innumerable sewers connected with it. It 
may be no better than the suggestion of fency and inexperi- 
ence, but I cannot help wishing that the Croton River, when 
it is brought here, may be made—after supplying the citizens 
with water, and twenty generous fountains oe rah pass 
down in a grand sewer under Broadway, and by branches un- 
der the principal cross-streets of the city, to either river.— 
Even then we should not have done what Rome did, to sup- 
ply herself with water, and to build her Cloaca mazima and 
other drains. And as to the feasibility of the project, a hint 
may be derived from the fact, that the stuck in the New Riv- 
er Company, (London,) which originally cost one hundred 
pounds, is now worth fifteen hundred. 

One top*c more under this head, and I and gp-ond 
ed the point of relieving your patienee ; and that is the direct 
| tendency of the arts to improve society, by increasing its in- 
| tercourse 








A journey, to an observing man, is as the opening of « vol 
‘ume; ay, and with something better too, than and il 
|lustrations. He reads men and mannets, events, and 





What do I say? |) 


a new civilization. But how, I | 


employments, are only designed to make those engaged in | may be asked, is it broken down? Do not men toil, it may | 


them more accomplished and intellectual laborers. There | 
are tasks, indeed, rising but little above the toils of the tread- | 


the labors of the hod. That which Herodotus tells us of the 
workmen who built the pyramids, is not strange: that they | 


,circumstances, and improvements. His knowledge is in- 
_ creased, his prejudices are abated, his charities are kindled, 
his ties to his countrymen and his kind ase strengthened. In 
countries where there is little travel, one is struck with the 
broad and separating marks of incialism ee Nan 


be said? They do indeed toil, but they too generally do it | Men cultivate the earth as their fathers did, build like their 

j because they must. Many submit to it as, in some sort, a| fathers, live like their fathers, and die like their fathers. The 

mill, for which no such consideration can be pleaded; and I || degrading necessity; and they desire nothing so much on || wheels of social improvement stand still. One litile circle, 

cannot help hoping that some method will be found to relieve || earth as escape from it. They fulfil the great law of labor in | indeed, of social being, eke 7 those perpetual dwellers st 
d 


the letter, but break it in spirit; fulfil it with the muscle, but 
| break it with the mind. To some field of labor, mental or 


home, who sometimes live ie without ever seeing a neigh- 
boring city; bat the great engine of society, ite mighty im- 


held the memory of the royal projectors of those unsightly | manual, every idler should fasten, as a chosen and coveted | pulse, they do not feel. 


mountains of stone and mortar, upon the bare construction of | 


struction of the largest) 100,000 men were employed for! 
twenty years—that in Egypt, I say, they held the memory of | 
these mighty tyrants in perpetual execration. 

In the next plece, industry is the great school of human 
virtue. It is not enough to say, that this dispensation is ne- | 


cessary to keep men out of evil and mischief. It is not | to toil, artthou? Ashamed of thy dingy work-shop and |itry. ‘ 
enough to say that the industrious are always the most vir- || dusty labor-field; of thy 


theatre of improvement. 


_in his idleness. This way of thinking is the heritage of the 
| absurd and unjust feudal system, under which serfs labored, 
| and gentlemen spent their lives in fighting and feasting. It 

is time that this opprobrium of toil were done away. Ashamed 


bard hand, scarred with service 


tuous classes. But it is tobe observed that human industry | more honorable than that of war ; of thy soiled and weather- 
is placed in peculiar circumstances, especially fitted and de- | stained garments, on which mother Nature has embroidered, 


signed to elicit and try the virtues of human beings. The! 
animal, following his instincts, finds a certain facility in his| 

Human industry, on the contrary, is always a conflict | 
with difficulties. The anima! organs are precisely fitted to/ 
their respective tasks, and are already sufficient to all the, 
purposes of animal industry. But man has to adjust his, 
powers to an infinite variety of exertions; ten thousand deli-| 
cate manipulations and feats of dexterity are required of him ; | 
his eye is to be trained to precision, and his mind to taste ;| 


| midst sun and rain, midst fire and steam, her own heraldric 
| honors? Ashamed of these tokens and titles, and envious 
of the flaunting robes of imbecile idleness and vanity? It is 
| treason to nature; it is impiety to heaven; it is 
heaven’s great ordinance. Toit, I repeat—toit, either of 
the Lrain, of the heart, or of the hand, is the only true man- 
hood, the only true nobility! 

But I am not willing to leave this subject, of which I have 
spoken thus generally—the direct tendency, i. e. of labor to 








new instruments, too, are constantly to be invented to over- || improve society—without some brief suggestions of a more 
come the difficulties in his way. This, then, is the theatre || specificbeari 


of energy and patience; yes, and I add, of moral wisdom and | 


self-restraint. The animal may gorge himself, and can then| necessary that we 


Me Seems 9a On cee Le oe ee ete 
midnight dew, or open ill canopy is spread 
over him. But man cannot endure such indulgence or ex- 
posure. If he gives himself up to sensual excess, bis powers 
at once begin to fail him. His eye loses its clearness, his 
hand its dexterity, his finger its nicety of touch; and he be- 
comes a lame, deficient and dishonored workman. 


Nor is this all. How natural ties are there between 
even the humblest scene and the noblest affections of 
pare 5m AL In this view * ment of mere muscular 
strength is ennobled. a central point in evéry man’s 
life, around which all 


toils and cares revolve. It is that 
spot which is consecrated by the names of wife, children, and 
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oe 


ng. 
The effect of our political institutions on society, makes it 
extend a special and fostering care 
to our d y—to the industry, I mean, of families, 
on their own y- Lobserve that this subject is allud- 
ed to in the letters from abroad. of and 


excellent President. In many of the families, especially of 


= | 





farmers, in the there isa want of employment for 
pradrem eins them : and many a man have I seen 


But so is he not impelled to do, | 
one of which (not the working in quarries, but the bare con-|| under the teachings of onr imperfect civilization. On the make usa more 
| contrary, he sits down, folds his hands, and blesses himself | people. 


Our steamboats and railroads are tending constantly to 
» sympathising, and humane 
A visit to one’s distant friends, every body knows, 


| a very pleasant thing ; but are ite uses in the great family of 


society often considered? Intercourse, in such circumstan- 
of all the thoughts, views 


ces, is usually an a 
hes ements that prevail in different parts of the cour 


talk is of oxen,’ if you please, or it is of soils 
and grains, or it is all for somebody at lenst— 
good in the main for every body. Thus, our steamboats are 
re aga saloons, - our fbr yen ye like the singion of “ 
™ w ring gallery ; and men ere conversing with ove 
con me forvad wenn Be and their wo 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the land 
means of communication are 4 
1 digcrer tink 


not different views, but the 
of They are im 


the calm, like « crazy traveller, doubtful of his way, or wheth- 
or to poovoed.et ofl. now, whee you set your foot oa the 
Sesh S sen WS uty sendy Chenated Be-Aigs, feel as if the 
pawings of some courser were benseth you, impatient 
eoeon Lense, casmste gon op W eotneds 
stride were bearing onward ; Jeng 
i and hides ite rougher feature 
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m your sight, might imagine it the queenly genius of 
tee 5 Ee en eaten 
flings its spangled robe upon the waters. 

Teese 0 oe Ne et Tae 
of its boing thong t professional, I would not altogether omit 
in this survey of the moral tendencies of mechanic art. It 
leads the mind to the infinite wisdom of nature, to the infinite 
wisdom of its Author. 

The materials, for instance, on which art is to work—how 
wonderfully are they adapted to one another, and to the nat- 
yral powers of the workman! The steel is ada to the 
wood it cute—the water to the wheel it moves, and to the ship 
it bears—the to the soil it turns. Weightis adj 
to power. the weighed a hundred pounds, vainly 
would the hand strive to wield it. If the earth were covered 
with a forest of iron, man would labor in vain to cut it down 
and build it into houses. 

If an intelligent a apm ms would mee ly 
note down in @ instances i 
sented — SS i ~ ea woul in time have 8 

volume; it a philosophy—e v 
Soe of indispetable facts in defence of «. Providenso. Icould 
not help remarking lately, when I saw a furnace upon the 
stream of the valley, and cartman bringing down orefrom the 
mountains, how inconvenient it would have been if this order 
of nature had been reversed; if the ore-bed had been in the 
valley, and the stream had been so constituted as to rise, and 
to make its chanael apon the of the Nay, more; 
treasures sre slowly prepared and carefully laid up in the 
great store-houses of nature, against the time when man shall 
want them. When the wood is cut off from the plains and 
the hills, and fuel begias to fail, and man looks about him 
with alarm at the prospect, lo! beneath his feet found, in 
mines of bitumen and mountains of anthracite, the long hid 
treasures of Providence—the treasure-houses of that care and 


kindness, which at every new step of human eran 
instead of appearing to be superseded, seems y entitled 
to the name of Providence. 

Nature, too, is itself a world of mechanism; and it invites 
mechanic art at every step to admire that intelligent, and if I 
eng cag 20 tin een alae a is displayed in it. 
The human body is a structure of art, fearfully wonder- 
fully made. The human arm and hand is a tool, an instru- 
ment, and what an instrument! composed of twenty or thirty 
solid, separate parts, besides the cartilages, ligaments and 


nerves, that give it its wonderful security, thand tact. 
What indefeasible cunning lies in that right ; may, what 
latent cunning—every new year of mechanic di devel- 


oping it more and more—what latent cunning sleeps in the 
sinews and nerves of that folded palm! And then that curi- 
ous rotary motion of the fore-arm—what efforts of mechanic 
art have there been to imitate that skill of the great Maker 
of our frame! And again the human head—that dome ef the 
house of life—is built the most t principles of that 
kind of structure: with its thicker bones in the base of the 
skull, like the solid masonry of a Roman arch ; with its inte- 
rior and supporting ridges of bone, like the flying buttresses 
of a Gothic cathedral. The dome of St. Sophia, in Constan- 
tinople, built in the time of the Emperor Justinian, fell three 
times during its erection ; the dome of the Cathedral of Flor- 
ence stood unfinished 120 years, for the want of an architect ; 
and yet it has been justly said, that every man employed 
about them, had the model in his own head. 

All nature is not only, I repeat, a world of mechanism, but 
it is the work of infinite art; and the mechanic-inventor and 
toiler, is but a student, an apprentice in that school. And 
when he has done all, what can he do to equal the skill of the 
great original he copies: to equal the wisdom of Him who 
‘has stretched out the heaven like a curtain, who has laid the 
beams of his chambers on the waters!’ What engines can 
he form, like those which raise up through the dark laby- 
rinths of the mountains, the streams that forth in foun- 
tains from theirsummits? Whatpillars,and what architecture 
trunks, and their 


What pictures can he cause to 
essen ete paeenetn 
t art, t 
and of me 
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delights his eye with it charms his ear with 
music; it multiplies the facilities of communication and the 
ties of brotherhood ; it is the softener of ali domestic charities, 
it is the bond of nations. 

Gentlemen of the American Institute! you need no com- 
mendation of mine; your works speak for you; and I have 
only to wish, that they may advance in improvement and ex- 
tend in utility—an honor to yourselves, and a blessing to 
our common country ! 









From the English Annual. 
THE BRIDE'S RETURN. 
pg eet peers for which in vain 


“TI left thee !—like the dove of old, 
I left th. breast ; 
But on Life's waste of waters eold 
My soul hath found no rest! 
And ny Aen te wlll 
Its woes, its rings o'er ; 
Ne’er from the holy ark to roam— 
Yet this is home no more! 
“Oh mother, sing my childhood's ! 
They fall tike cuamner rain ow 
On this worn heart, that vainly longs 
To be all thine again ! 
~ Stee call me yet 
y ,as ; 
Sheoneaieedinnbadtaitiens 
That this is home no more ! 
“ Sit near me! Oh, this hour repays 
Long years of lonely pain ; 
I feel as if the old bright days 
Were all come back again! 
M beart beats thick with happy dreams— 
ine eyes with tears run o'er ; 
"rt with me, mother !—Oh, it seems 
Like home—our home, once more. 
“ Oh, home and mother! can ye not 
Give back my heart's glad youth? 
The visions which my soul f 
Or learnt to doubt their truth ! 
Give back my childhood’s peaceful sleep, 
Its aimless restore ; 
Ye cannot! rt, let me weep, 
For this is home no more! 
Thou mourner for departed dreams ! 
On earth there is no rest, 
When grief bath troubled the pure streams 
be on oe shall 1 
A on ie, 
. eine rd la b a 
to the happy : 
Earth ie thy teubeseoeet 
fd 
From the English Annual for 1838. 
HABITS QF THE ROMAN LADIES. 
It has been remarked that ‘a fondness for adorning the | 
person for the sake of obtaining admiration from men is nat- 
ural to all women.’ Now allowing this to be true, surely no 
one can condemn so laudable a desire of pleasing on the part 
of the fair sex, whatever may be its ulterior object. The fe- 
male mind, for the most part, has so few important consid- 
erations wherewith to occupy itself, and so few opportunities 
of pubjicly displaying its judgement and taste, except in mat- 
ters of dress, we cannot wonder at seeing so much atten- 
tion paid to it by women of every class; besides, when it is 
remembered that the amount expended by ladies in articles 
of dress and bijouterie by far exceeds that spent by the ‘lords 
, 2 fernale fondness for 
as a national blessing, and 


some, 
eckless of all consequences, and which would almost induce 
them, Tarpeia-like, to sacrifice their country for a bracelet. 
The ing remark was made on the Rom ladies some 
years ago, and it is of their different dresses 
that we now propose to treat. These, in splendor, richness, 
and gracefulness, were not su even by thése of the 
present day, if we may judge from the little insight afforded 
wi teg writers into the mysteries of a Roman lady's 


The ladies of ancient Rome rose early, and immediately 
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fumed water; 


they then underwent a process of 
with 


, for the purpose of smoothing 

being anointed with rich perfumes, 
them 
, where 
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the senate, 


skin ; 
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enjoyed the luxury of the bath, which was sometimes of per- || the 


loose robe, and retired to their dressing- 
received morning visits from their friends, 
merits of the last eloquent speech delivered 

ee 
After the departure of their visiters commenced 





tion of time. The maids were summoned, to each of whom 
a different duty was assigned : some formed a kind of coun- 
cil, and only looked on to direct and assist the others by 
their advice and experience; one held the mirror before her 
mistress ; while others there were to whom it was a 
‘———constant care 
The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare.’ 

With the exception of the looking-glass, the articles of the 
toilet were much the same as those in use at present. The 
Jass, Or more properly speaking, mirror, was com ofa 
highly polished plate of metal,” generally silver, richly chased 
around the edges, and adorned with precious stones. This 
was not fixed in a frame like the modern glass, but held b 
a slave. The combs were formed of ivory and rose-wood. 
Curling-tongs, bodkins and hair-pins were also known; the 
former was a simple bar of iron heated in the fire, around 
which the hair was turned in order te produce a curl; the 
two latter were made of gold and silver, and ornamented with 
pearls. It was probably with one of these bodkins that Cle- 
opatra gave herself a death-wound, and not, as is commonly 


— with an r. 

he use of perfumes, cosmetics, and depilatories, prevailed 
to @ great extent among mans. The first were ob- 
tained at a considerable expense from India, Greece, and 
Persia. There are still in existence a few recipes for making 
the coametics used two thousand years ago, and which will 
be found to have many ingredients in common with similar 
preparations of our own time. Ovid gives the following, and 
adds that those who use it will possess a complexion smooth- 
er than the surface of their polished mirrors :—*‘ Take two 
pounds of Lybian barley, free from straw and chaff, and an 
equal quantity of the of the wild vetch; mix these with 
ten eggs; let it harden, and pound it; add two ounces of 
hartshorn, and a dozen roots of the narcissus bruised in a 
mortar, two ounces of gum, and two ounces of meal ; reduce 
the whole to a powder, sift it, and add nine times the quan- 
tity of honey.” Some used poppy juice and water, and oth- 
ers a pap or poultice of bread and milk, with which they 
completely covered the face, and kept on in their own houses ; 
this, when removed, left the skin smooth and fair. Depila- 
tories were used to form and adcrn the eyebrows, which it 
was considered elegant to have joined across the nose. 

On one part of a Roman lady’s dressing-iable might be 
seen her small silver tooth-brush, which, with the assistance 
of a little pure water and occasionally a powder of mastic 
wood, formed her ouly dentifrice; near it stood a paper con- 
taining a black powder, which, when ignited, sent up a vol- 
ume of thick smoke, and had the valuable property of re- 
storing the eyes to their former brilliancy if weakened by the 
gaiety of the preceding evening, or by a sleepless night occa- 
sioned by the tant serenades of her lover beneath her 
window. Here was a bottle of the perfume of Pestum, and 
there a box of rouge, and another of hair dye; on another 
ect lay a large coil or braid of false hair, made up by a male 
air-dresser; and near it were the bodkins, the chains, the 
rings, and hard by the richly-studded bands of white and pur- 
ple which adorned the head. This braid was worn on the 
crown of the head, the hair from the nape of the neck being 
all pulled out by the roots. Continual changes were taking 
place in the fashion of wearing the hair: at first it was cut 
off as a votive offering to the gods, but che Roman ladies soon 
discovered that ‘a luxuriant head of hair was a powerful 
auxiliary of female beauty,’ and allowed it to grow; at one 
time it was worn high in bows, with a range of curls in front ; 
at another a-la-grecque ; then allowed to float in the air in a 
dishevelled state; and again a-la-militaire in the form of a 
helmet. Light hair was sometimes worn over that of a nat- 
ura'ly dark shade, auburn being the color most esteemed and 
admired by both sexes; those who had white or dark bair 
used saffron as a dye to give it an auburn tinge. Some ladies 
used gold dust as a hair powder, ‘which shed such a ray of 
glory around them as dazzled all beholdere, and gave their 


an of being on fire.’ When the ladies did 
not ‘ wear their hair,’ they wore a kind of veil, and a turban 
or bonnet called mitra; this was like a bishop's mitre in 


shape, but not so high, and with a lappet hanging over each 
cheek—something, in short, like a mudern mob cap, which 
elegant head-dress owes its origin, no doubt, to the classical 
mitra. Thus has the Roman female head-dress descended 
to our times, not only as one of the insignia of the members 
of the Right Reverend Bench, but also inthe shape of a coy- 
ering for our domestic matrons. 

After having performed their ablutions, and gone through 
all the little delicate offices of making the complexion, per- 
fuming the person, and endeavoring by art to excel nature, 
the Roman ladies were prepared to put on their costly gar- 
ments, which were duly produced by the sleve who had the 
honorable post of ‘ mistress of the robes.’ In the earlier ages 

under garment—which in other respects differed little 
from the modern—was worn as high as the chin and down to 
the feet, so as to leave no part of the person visible exce 





the face. Intime, however, it wascut lower, and shorten 
Over this was worn the tunica, a dress composed of many 
sleeves. These 
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combat. 
business of the toilet, which occupied a considerable por- 
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WAIL FOR DZDALUS* 


Watt for Daedalus, all that is fairest! 

All that is tuneful in air or wave! 

apes whose beauty is truest and rarest, 

Haunt with your lamps and spells his grave! 
Statues, bend your heads in sorrow ! 

Ye that glance ‘mid ruins old, 
That know not the Past, nor expect a morrow 






fixed to the left shoulder, while the othe: was carried across 
the breast, and fell negligently over the right shoulder till it 
touched the ground. This train was generally carried over 
the arm when walking, so as to show the right ankle; but it 
was considered neglige and graceful to allow it to drag on 
the ground instead of holding it up, and consequently was a 
custom much in vogue among the distinguees of ancient 
Rome. This was the dress worn during the republic, but it 


is difficult to obtain a correct description of it from the very On many a moonlight Grecian wold! 
vague accounts handed down tous. Probably, as in most sculptured cave and darkened river, 
republics, little attention was paid to dress; at all events it Thee, Deedalus, oft the recall ; 


was plain and simple. It was not until the time of the em- 
perors that the goddess of Fashion reared her head in the 
capital of the world, when, though considerable alterations 
took place in dress, yet a few traits of the former style were 
retained. The number of garments worn varied i 
to the temperature of the wearer. They were geverally 
three: the first was the simple vest; the second a kind of | 
petticoat richly worked in front, and surrounded at the waist 
by a belt, which answered the purpose of a corset, and was 
formed in front like a stomacher, richly studded with jewels; 
then came the third garment, the sfola, which entirely su- 
perseded the use of the ancient tunica. This was a robe 
with a small train, trimmed at the bottom with a deep border 
of purple and gold; it was confined at the waist by a belt, 

the upper part thrown back so as to discover the = 
broidered front of the second garment or petticoat; on this Neh fimamccher we tot 2 A =~ ES, 
front was worn the laticlave, an order or decoration of the Their eyes to wales rebebe re 7 
empire granted tu distinguished men, and sometimes assumed And shape us a home of refuge here. 
by females in right of their husbands.” Over all these was! . ate 
worn the paila or cloak, with a train of some yards in length, | Re Se eee them his spirit ; 
which fell from the shoulders, where it was ” seat by two) We pens norte i a ar beard, 
richly ornamented fAdule or clasps; this train was trimmed | The gifts Cathodes heneewed enthene 
with gold and silver, and sometimes with precious stones, | bape arg 
and was usually carried over the left shoulder in the manner | But ah, their wise and bounteous seeming 
of the ample roquelaure worn by gentlemen. It will be seen, | ot or mec the wasn at oe “ie! doesn ; 
from the above description, that there is a considerable re-| Ad ie ven . ees ane oe — 
semblance between the ancient Roman eo the modern | Desdalus, thoa from the twiligh : 
court dress, the former perhaps exceeding the latter in grace- | Jalus, rom the twilight fleest, 
fuiness and elegance ee at from its numerous folds ‘aul —— with visions bast made so bright ; 
and flowing outline. The materials of which these dresses Wan nat tcc —_ len ao 
were composed were silk, cashmere, and linen. Embroidery | : ee ” light, 
was procured from the Phoenicians and Assyrians; the former | Ev’n in the noblest of Man's creations, 
was most esteemed, us it was raised, while the latter was. Those fresh worlds round those old of ours, 
smooth with the surface of the cloth. The only color used | — ~4 my he oon ne ow d nations 
for robes was white, trimmed with purple, colored clothes) wim anata pK nn —— 

i us, Ocean! 

Stars and Sun,dament for him! 


not being considered ‘comme il faut’ among the higher or-} 
Ages, quake in strange commotion ! 
life, be dim! 


ders at Rome. ; : . 
The Roman stocking was of silk, generally pink or flesh- | All ye realms of | 
Wail for Dedalus, awful voices, 


nymphs 
The leaves with a sound bf winter quiver, 
Murmur thy name, and withering fall. 


Yet are thy visions in soul the 
Of all that crowd on the tear-dimmed eye, 
Though, Dedalus, thou no more commandest 
New stars to that ever-widening sky. 


Ever thy phantoms arise before us, 
Our lofuier brothers, but one in blood ; 
By bed and table they lord it o'er us 
With looks of beauty and words of good. 
They tell us and show us of man victorious 
O’er all that’s aimless, blind and base ; 
Their presence has made our nature glorious, 
And given our night an illumined face. 


Thy toil has won them a godlike quiet ; 








colored, over which was worn a shoe or rather boot reaching | 
above the ankle, witmed-up at the point like a Chinese shoe, | 
and laced up from the instep tight tothe leg. This boot was! 
made of white leather or the papyrus bark, ornamented with 

gold, silver, and jewels. Sandals were alsu in use. They! 
consisted of a simple sole, with riband attached to it, and 

was laced up like a modern sandal, at the same time supply-| 
ing the place of a garter by keeping the stocking up. We. 
are informed that coquettes used cork soles and false insteps | 


of cork, but never disfigured their persons by the barbarian | connect three different quarters of the world, which for ages 
ornaments of necklace, ring, or ear-ring. 


After the Roman lady bad completed her toilette, she sal | Chane seventeen Oat Mle air aaaiicane ae 
lied out, followed by a slave, for a promenade bereath the free her tea: fer three busded years pot ener — ho ecle 
porticoes of the Forum, where she could not only cheapen H link between England andthe Western world; end Arabia is to 
goods, but also hear what was going on in the law courts. 1 this wang scarcely bound to us but by her ’ He 2+ om 
After continuing her walk up the gentle aseent of the gay || the slender but powerful sources of national E iou. The 


and crowded Suburra-street, she returned to her own house, |! 3: meade usti 
the threshold of which (if she happened to be unmarried) was, Some ese Aaa antl tho judy pase Ge 


adorned with garlands of flowers, placed there by her young | pepenenyr metry. preedaneel ore A wen hrm nay 








rejoices, 
For be knows that then the mi momen’ 
—— kwood's Magazine. 
* A famous Athenian Iptor and archi 33 of the axe, 
saw, plummet and auger ; builder of the Cretan labyrinth. 











Tea—Corres—Toszacco.—Three plants, at this moment, 














collected to fill the splendid vase which stood in her chamber, || ny ier 
and preceded her a aside the curtain which supplied | hp ond Bis Mlasiget Sen 
the place of a door into the tapestried and perfumed apart-| 
ment ; here she enters, and sinking softly down into an ivory | 
and gold adorned chair, she is welcomed by the chirping notes 
of her favorite bird which hangs near in a gilded cage. 
her side stands a beautiful page, who gently wafts a plume of || ; 
peacock’s feathers around her head; while a slave presents 
a small stick wrapped around with, apparently, a roll of 
Straw-colored riband, but in reality it is a letter from the 
young Emilius, who adopts this mode of writing in preference 
to the usual waxen tablet, not only because it isa fashion 
introduced from Greece, but bucanse it preserves most invio- 
lably those secrets which are only meant to meet the eye of 
his lovely mistress. Far be it from us to into those se- 
crets; so let us now bid adieu to the fair 
ready begins enxiously to unrol the folds of her papyrian 
episile. E 

* Orders were sometimes conferred on iadies. py en 
ariband of a peculiar pattern to the wife and mother of 


to be worn by them in consideration of valaable services performed 
to the state. 








himeelf a saint, coffee upwards of twocenturiesto made 
its way into the world. Even in its country it was as dishon- 
ored as a prophet among his kindred; and near as 

was, it was not till the third century from its 

it insinuated itself into the sober potations of Egypt, It is 
seldom that the world is indebted to superstition for anyt 
except carnivals and cardinals, but the follies of the 
devotces in the land of the Pharaohs, who win opin 
i the mules 








It suited his laziness, his lassitude, bis sedentariness, 
Tue Sovt.—“ We might use the same argument against! stupidity. The showy barbarian wanted —— 
our sleep as our final anathilation,” said the || to complete the curse which, to the slave and the 


“ Ay, and st 
bene tank tes gan 


nerves, took nearly four hundred years to made itself known 
‘in Europe, and while the potato is scarcely more than com- 
ing into use in a portion of the Continent, tobacco took 
little more than years to be known as fer as shins 


could carry it: that it is pow the favorite filth of every savage 
lip within the circumference of the globe: that it fills the at- 
meen CES ee ene that the 


Spaniard sucks it, as he says, for the Dutchman 
for the cold—the Frenchman because he has nothing else to 
do—the German because he will do else—the 


a ice because ‘it makes him look like a gentleman,’ 
and all because it is in its own nature the most fool. 
ish, dullest, and most disgusting practice on the face of the 
earth. Blackwood. 


AURORA SEEN THROUGH 4 SNOW STORM.—The snow storm 
of yesterday, which, at sunset, had covered the earth and all 
things near it with a mantle of the purest white, closed early 
in the evening with a most curious and beautiful 
About 6 o'clock, while the sk was otill chick with falling snow 
all things suddenly a us if dyed in blood, The entire 
atm , the of the earth, the trees, the tops of 
houses, and in short, the whole face of nature, were unged 
with the same scarlet hue. The alarm of fire was given, and 
our vigilant firemen were seen parading the streets in their 
ghostly uniform, which assuming the general tint, seemed in 
excellent keeping with the phenomenon. 

The light was most iutense in the north-west and nort-east. 
At short intervals it alternately increased and diminished in 





brightness, until, at half past six, only a slight tinge of red re- 
mained on the sky. It is presumed that favored with 
a clear sky, enj jendid exhibition of the Aurora 


a sy 
Borealis, the light of whieh was transmitted to us through 
the snowy medium and a thin veil of clouds, and was thus dif- 
fused like the light of an astral lamp, covered with a red shade 
of ground glass, That the stratum of clouds was very thin, 
was inferred from the fact, that before half past six, afew stars 
were discernible as "when seen through a fog; and such was 
the appearence of the moon, which rose about the time As 
usual in brilliant exhibitions of the Aurora Borealis, the Mag- 
netic Needle was exceedingly disturbed. M:. Herrick reports 
as follows :—‘‘ The needle was more disturbed between six 
and ten o'clock, than I ever knew it to be during an Aurore. 
It often moved 30 minutes in three seconds. Its entire range 
was nearly six s! At 6h. 16m it stood at 3° 10 West, 
and at 9h. 104m. at 9° 7 W. Its mean position at the present 
time, is 5° 55 W.” 

Yale College, Now. 15. 0. 


SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 

Ocxax.—A bty, gentle power! Thou rushest in 
anger against a a devourest it, and thy vast Bria- 
reus-arms encircle its whole circumference. Yet dost thou 
silence the foaming stream and subdue it into gentle waves : 
gently dost thou piay round thy smiling children, the little 
islands, and dost lick the careless hand that toys with thy 
surface, from the pessing skiff. 
Passiox.—A man in a passion is like Vesuvius in an erup- 
tion—vomiting forth flames and red-hot stones, which de- 
scend immediately into its own bosom, till chance directs it 
over the edge of the crater, to deal destruction to others. 


Mes or 1ast&.—There are tome mon who stand on the de- 
bateable ground between talents and genius, without belongi 
to either; they have a strong love for all that is beautiful 
great, without the power of producing them ; instead of all 
the radii of their mind tending, as in men of genius, to a sin- 
le point, they stand in the centre and send forth rays in every 
Te oiten but these antagonist forces destroy each other. 
Novettr.—A new part is always more heartily and better 
eer ewe cont we brood over our prujects fond- 
y at first, but let the eggs grow cold as soon as they are fairly 


Muor™unixo.—Our hearts must be more contracted then 
our eyes, or we should not murmurat every little cloud, which 
we can plainly see is but a speck in an universe of light. 
Sonrow.—The depth of a wound may be judged of from 
its bandages, and the et a oes te Sy a al 
tion to which we resort, in the vain hope to it. 
Stresotn oF eseress few oe our own will 
save us from being too sensible to external impressions, 8 & 
light ia our room makes lightning less blinding. 
Cosscizscs.—The wounds of conscience will never cica- 
trize; the wings of Time himself do not cool them, but his 
scythe only opens them the wider. , 
Fraskxxss.—Frank simplicity rather diminishes a mans 
character for talent, as a straight road never seems as long 
as a crooked one. 

Mrmony.—The shadowy remembrance lasts longer then 
the real enjoyment. Flowers may be kept for yeers, but not 


Lovz.—Love crows best among troubles; as trees are best 
in cloudy 


Countizns.—Courtiers behave like good boatmen, who, 
as soon as one side of hole boate olah, Long over the other. 
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let them be refuted ; if his motives were corrupt, (but this is 
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he Tragedy at Alton.—Since our last number passed 
through the press, this community has been electrified by the 
intelligence of a most alarming and disastrous outrage upon 
public liberty, law, and personal rights in the young city of 
Alton, Uinois. The particulars, as detailed by the Mayor 
of that city, who was an eye-witness, are given in another 
column; and we need here only glance at some previous 
events, which must be considered in contemplating this most 












not pretended,) let them be exposed and contemned ; if his 
actions were unlawful, let them be lawfully punished. But, 
right or wrang, none of these were better or worse for the 
fact that they were unacceptable to a majority. He had as 
perfect and absolute a right to proclaim and defend his senti- 
ments in Illinois, where nine-tenths may be opposed to them, 
as though all were enthusiastic in their favor; and he who 
would deny or in the least degree abridge this right, is an 
enemy to freedom and a hypocrite if he dare pretend to 1e- 











publicanism. 
We wish to be understodd as ardently maintaining this 


pe sk Cy PRT to wantonly immoral publication, who wuald dare assert that a 


‘ . mob should be allowed to determine the fact, to affix the 
was interrogated on the subject, and replied that he did 
a dak punet bo dikes deen en elie , and to execute the sentence in a breath? Who can 
present. Of course, he met with no opposition in prosecu- 
ting his enterprise. But, some time afie:, he did think pro- 
per to engage in the Abolition controversy, and surrendered 
s considerable portion of his paper to that subject. This 
naturally created great exci 4 » probably, than 


den of the wolf and the tiger! Of all tyranny that man ever 
invented or endured, the most execrable is that of ruffian 
numbers—of brute force. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s errors, or those of Abolitionists generally, 
have nothing to do in any shape with the turpitude of this 
outrage. But for the act of inflexibly maintaining the com- 
mon rights of every citizen, in defiance of the audacious tyran- 
. ‘ —_" of the multitade, he may well be deemed a martyr to pub- 
earlier day. After some parleying between the parties, in oe ; : beats 
which Mr. Lovejoy solisthe Miodl Soiailins tes Magen: el aS sueiiag athe Y setns peleagie 

as a crime, is to make Socrates an anarchist and Jesus 





to a great extent settled from slaveholding States. Besides, 
many considered Mr. Lovejoy morally bound to refr.in from 
this discussion, in consistency with his declaration at an 





sion or to enter into any stipulations on the subject, the ex- || Oo. i sion 
citement proceeded to outrage, and the printing-office of the) We take the Mayor's account of the particulars of this 
Observer was destroyed by a mob, and the personal cafety outrage as impartially correct, though we believe bis sym- 
of the Editor greatly endangered. He was left uninjured, pathies are all with the rioters. Grant, then, tha: the in- 
however; und proceeded immediately to procure another || mates of the assaulted store-house fired the first gun, while 
office, which was in like manner destroyed by the rioters. —_|| assailed by a shower of stones and other missiles from the 
He was determined to persevere, however; and « third || infuriated burglare—can any one blame the former? Who 
press and materials were procured and brought to the city 00 || sayy that they should have surrendered or abandoned to de- 
the 7th inst. That same evening Lo te pee struction their most undoubted property? Or ought they to 
they were deposited was attacked, for the avowed and ©x- |! have remained passive and permitted their bones to be bro- 
clusive purpose of destroying this printing-press; and the re-|' kon and the building torn down over their heads? But the 
sult is the death of Mr. Lovejoy and one of the assailants, whole matter is too plain for argument. We are not at all 
the serious wounding of several persons beside, and the de || ,urorised at the perfidy of shooting a portion of the defenders 
struction of the property in question. of the sture-house after they had surrendered on a pledge | 
We dare not trust ourself to speak of this shocking affair || they they should be nofurther molested. This was in charac- 
in the language which our indignation would dictate. It || 1;, and might have been anticipated. The chivalrous de- 
forms one of the foulest blots on the page of American histo- stroyers of a printing-press ought not to have desisted from 
ry, and will be trumpeted through Europe as an unanswerea- | heir patriotic labors until they had entirely burpt the store- 
ble evidence of National anarchy, barbarism, and approach- || house found guilty of harboring the obnoxious instrament. | 
ing dissolution—of the u'ter futility of all republican theo- |) as to the very efficient Mayor, (who, if we mistake not, was 
ries and pretensions. Neither Turkey nor Russia has ever || elected on account of his notorious sympathy with the rioters 
endured any despotism so abominable as that bere exercised |! of Altun,) we trust that the next affair of this kind will find 
by a ruffian mob of a republican city, with the civil authori- |) him armed with something a little more persuasive than his 
ties as its impotent witnesses. Every single participant, eloquence appears to bave been. If it were indeed impossi- 
however passive, in this execrable attempt to prevent by vic- || bie that he should have raised a company of militia or posse 
lence the expression of a freeman’s opinions, is, in the eye of of peace officers on this occasion, he ought at least to have 
God and of justice, a murderous felon, and his bands are thrown himself into the defence of the property, and never 
reeking with the blood of a martyr to the cause of liberty of || abandoned it but in death. 
speech and of the press. Every one who attempts to gloss A single topic more, and we close. We ask the South to 
over or palliate the outrage by appeals to public prejudice || come forward promptly and put the seal of its emphatic con- 
against the cause in which Mr. Lovejoy was engaged, is an demnation on this horrible outrage. Let the press speak out, 
tpologist for if not accessory to foul murder, and an enemy |! and public meetings be called to express the sentiment of the 
to law and social order, Here is a lawless multitude, intent people. This tragedy, if its effect be not thus counteracted, 
on breaking into @ public store-house and destroying certain || is calculated to give a fearful impetus to the cause of Aboli- 
Property because they understand or fancy it is to be used in |/tion. It will immediately add thousands to the unwelcome 
* manner (perfectly lawful) which their wisdom has adjudged petitions with which the halls of Congress are now crowded. 
improper and injurious to the community. They are resisted || We ask the South, then, to come forward, and declare that 
by the owner of the property and his friends, and the conse- || she asks nobody in other States to enter upon an unsolicited 
quence is a two-fold murder. Who shall say that each of defence of her peculiar institutions by means of burglary, rob- 
the miscreants who instigated or united in the attack is not || bery, arson and murder. 
morally responsible for all its consequences ? —Is there never to be an end to the infernal domination of 
We loathe and abhor the miserable cant of those that talk || Lynch law and mobocracy in this country? If not, the lover 
of Mr. Lovejoy as guilty of “ resisting public opinion.” Pub-|| of peace and security from wrong inay almost sigh for the 
lic opinion, forsooth! What right have five hundred or five || soldiers of Louis Philippe or the sterner despotism of Russia. 
to interfere with the lawful expression of a freeman's —_— 
‘entiments because they happen to number more than those |} A Problem.—Many of our citizens will recollect the Loco- 
who think with him ? We spurn the base tyranny—this ut- || Foco axiom of last April, when the assault upon the Banks 
‘er denial of all rights, save as the tender mercies of a mob || was most furious—" As the Currency is expanded, the loaf is 

















‘hall vouchsafe them. If Me. L.’s views were erroneous, | contracted.” We thought thea, and think now, that there is 





& truth blundered at in this proposition—that a redundance of 
the circulating medium will naturally raise the price of agri 
cultural and other products of rude industry. But let us ap- 
ply the rule to the facts: Since the Ist of October, the price 
01 wheat and of bread-stuffs generally bas been constantly in- 
ereasing—in other words, the loaf has been contracting—al- 
though the Banks have been steadily curtailing and the cur- 
rency has been undergoing a constant reduction. This single 
truth is worth an acre of logic. 





Michigan Money is 25 per cent. discount at Buffalo, while 
Ohio is nearly par. The reason of this disparity is simply 
that Ohio exports a vast amount of produce to sell, while 
Michigan seems likely to eat all she can raise. An Ohio 
bank note is therefore virtually an order for so much meat or 
grain, while a Michigan note (though perfectly sound) is a 
draft on futurity. Michigan must send along her wheat next 
year. 

Massacuusetts.—Returns from all the towns but six give 
Gov. Everett 52,058, Marcus Morton 33,824: Everett's ma- 
jority 18,234. Whig gain above 11,000. The Whig tickets 
for Senators are elected in every County; so that the Senate 
will consist of forty Whigs and none of the other party—an 
event unprecedented in the history of the State. In the 
House, the Whigs have near 400 to 50, The aggregate vote 
of the State is about 86,000—the heaviest, we believe, ever 
cast in the State. Lieutenant Governor Hull bas about the 
same majority as Governor Everett. 








Micuicay.—It is now reduced to a certainty that Hon. 
Stevens T. Mason has been chosen Governor by a majority of 
near 700 over Col. Trowbridge, the Whig candidate. The 
vote is throughout very heavy—probably one-third higher 
than in August. The Lieutenant Governor and Legislature 
are a'so carried by the Administration party. ° 

There never was an election which exemplified more strik- 
ingly the importance cf every vote. Wayne County elects 
two Senators and eight Representatives, polling 4,000 votes. 
The contest is so close that one Senator of each party is elect- 
ed; five Whig Representatives, 1 Van Buren do. 1 disputed, 
and a tie between two others (both Adm.) who have 2,009 
votes each, while the lowest elected has2,010! Washtenaw 
polls a similar vote, electing 1 Senator and7 Representatives. 
If this county voted alone, it would return a Whig Senator by 
8 votes, with three Representatives of the same and four of 
the opposite party, by majorities of half a dozen each ; fill- 
ing an existing vacancy with a Democrat by 1 majority, (Case 
2,002; Conklin 2,001 ;) but there happens to be a small part 
of the county of Livingston attached to Washtenaw, which 
casts 150 votes, and gives 30 Adm. majority, thus electing 
the entire Democratic Representative ticket, and settling the 
character of the Legislature. 





Atasama.—The Legislature of this State assembled at 
Tuscaloosa on the 6th inst. Hon. Jesse Beene of Dallas 
(Adm.) was elected President of the Senate without opposi- 
tion; and Hon. James W. M'Clung of Huntsville was chosen 
Speaker of the House, having 53 votes to 34 for Mr.Shields 
of Marengo. Mr.M'Clung is a nephew of Judge White, and 
was his supporter in the Presidential canvass, but is now 
claimed by the Van Buren party. The claim, however, is 
stoutly resisted. Alabama is somewhat famous for her two- 
sided politicians. 

lLuuois.—The resolute hostility to the Sub-Treasury 
scheme of the three Representatives in Congress from this 
State, does not seem to be sustained by the Democratic press 
of Illinois, a majority of the journals of that faith being 
open-mouthed in its condemnation. The Rushville Journal 
is the only one of them that pointedly defends the course of 
the delegation. Mr. May, on his part, has appealed to his 
constituents in a long and forcible address. The Whigs of 
his district seem to fear that he will attempt to run as their 
candidate at the next election. 


Gronota.—The aggregate vote of this state is for Mr. 
Gilmer 34,179, Wm. Schley 33,417—majority 762. The 


vote is the heaviest ever cast in the state, 
— ee 


Arxansas*—Judge Yell’s 
OG We have nv returns from the 





) exceeds 1,000 
Election. 
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The Great Whig Festival in honor of the recent politi:al 
revolution in this State, took place on Wednesday of this 
week. As the affair was in good degree novel, and es there 
is just now little pelitical matter of moment beside, we pro- 
pose to gratify our distant friends with a pretty full though 
clocely compressed account of it. 

When it was resolved, at the close of the Election, in gen- 
era] meeting of the Whig party, to celebrate the result in a 
public manner, an invitation was given to their compatriots 
in other Counties and States to participate in the festivities. 
As it became evideht that the invitation would be widely ac- 
cepted, it was resolved so to modify the original plan as to 
include a Public Dinner to the Delegates who might be in at- 
tendance; and preparations were made accordingly. It be- 
ing understood that at least a portion of the Southern Dele- 
gations would arrive in the city on Tuesday, a deputation from 
the Young Men’s General Committee proceeded with a band 
of music to Amboy to welcome them to the city; when they 
were met at the whurf by the Committee itself, and escorted 
to the City Hotel. The guests so received comprised the 
Young Men’s Delegation from Philadelphia, and Sub-Delega- 
tions from the senior delegations of that and other cities. At 
two o'clock on Wednesday morning, the remainder of the 
Southern Delegations arrived in the mail steamboat, and were 
met and escorted to the accommodations provided for them 
by a procession of citizens with flambeaux, &c. Throughout 
the morning, delegates from the Eastern States, from the 
North, and from New-Jersey, were constantly arriving, and 
were made cordially welcome. 

The weather, which for several days preceding had been 
mild and pleasant as September, was unfavorable throughout 
Wednesday. The atmosphere was surcharged with a fog of 
remarkable density, rendering the day a damp and sombre 
one, Of course the temperature was moderate; but the ina- 
bility to distinguish objects a few yards distant and to con- 
vey the heaviest sounds farther than a mile, rendered it a 
most inauspicious season for public display or outdoor festi- 
vity. 

Athalf past 9 o'clock, the Delegation from the Young Whigs 
of Philadelphia were met and greeted at the City Hotel by 
the Young Men’s General Committe of this city, on whose 
behalf the former were happily and feelingly addressed by A. 
V. Williams. The response of the Philadelphians, through 
their Chairman, Robert T. Conrad, was eloquent and effect- 
ive. An hourof social intercourse and conviviality followed. 

At 11 o'clock, the citizens assembled at Masonic Hall to | 
receive the Delegates from abroad. There were as follows: 

From Pennsyloania—Hon. John Swift, (Mayor,) Hon. J. 
G. Watmough, James Gregory, R. T. Conrad, H. S. Spark- 
man, E. J. Morris, &c. &c.—in all 104. 

From Delaware—Hon. Arnold Naudain and others—in 
all 5. 

From Maryland—John V. L. McMahon, Reverdy John- 
son, John P. Kennedy, John McKim, jr. &c. &c.—in all 57. 

From New-Jersey—Gov. Pennington, Hun. Theo. Freling- 
huysen, Hon. Wm. Chetwood, Hon. J.B. Aycrigg, I. South- 
ard, Andrew Parsons, G. P. Molleson, J. D. Hager, Wm. 
Britian, A. S. Pennington, &c. &c.—in all 122. 

From Maine—John Neal, Jas. Appleton, and others—in 
all 5. 

From Massachusetts—R.C. Winthrop, H. F. Baker, Wm. 
Sturges, Josiah Quincy, jr. Wm. T. Eustis, R. Haughton, 
&e. &.— in all 52. 

From Rhode-Island—Tristam Burges, Geo. Curtis, &c.— 
in all 22. 

From Connecticut—H. C. Flagg, Peter Lanman, &¢.—in 
all 62. 

From Vermont—O. Adams, Charles Austin, &c.—in all 5. 

Besides the above, there were in attendance 24 Delegates 
from Brooklyn, 13 from Richmond Co. 50 from Albany, 33 
from Troy, 7 from Utica, and 6 from Greene sounty. 

The Delegations having been respectively introduced to the 
citizens, the Mayor took the Chair at 1 o'clock, and address- 
ed the vast assemblage in a speech of halfan hour. He was 
followed by Hoo. Peter R. Livingston of Dutchess, and he in 
successior by John Neal of Maine, Geo. Curtis of Rhode- 
Island. John Swift (Mayor) of Philadelphia, R. T. Conrad 
(Young Men) of do, Jobn P. Jackson of New-Jersey, (New- 
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ware, and H. C. Flagg (Mayor).of New-Haven, Conn. on be- |] Wards, foreseeing that it would not be possible to accommo. 
half of their respective Delegations, and in reply to calls from |/ date them at Niblo’s, got up festivities of their own—panj. 
the Chair. The closing speech was that of Hon. Francis |j cularly the Fourth, Fifth, and Thirteenth. The Fourth cele. 
Granger of this State, and though brief, was characterized by || brated iz a supper and illumination, and the Fifth in a mos, 
his peculiarly felicitous and forcible eloquence. 4 peng prpmedian, wpb 6 hee ee ot 8 Veed. t 
The meeting at the Hall was then (4 o’clock) adjourned, || sonic Hall, Broadway House, Niblo’s, Clinton Hotel, How. 
and a procession formed to escort the guests to Niblo’s Sa- |] ard’s Exchange Hotel, with the Whig hedd-quarters in the 
loon, where dinner was served immediately. The guests || several Wards, and many other houses, were brilliantly ilie 
numbering between five and six hundred, the dations || minated. Of cannon-firing, &c. there was no lack, though 
for citizens necessarily fell far short of the requirement of || the report sounded through the heavy atmosphere like the 
those who were anxious to unite in the tribute and congratu- | falling of lead upon the ground. The ringing of bells, being 
lation, though every nerve hed been strained, and the galleries || objected to, was dispensed with. The fire-works were pox. 
as well as the main hall of the Saloon were spread with tables. |} poned to a more propitious evening. 
Probably one thousand participated. The Mayor presided,|| Although many apprehensions had been indulged of disor. 
assisted by Philip Hone, P. W. Engs, E. Benson, S. Draper, || der and riot, we are happy to add that there was little de. 
J. Blunt, D. Graham, Jr. Wm. S. Johnson, M. M. Noah, |} serving the name. ‘ Let those laugh who win,’ is a maxim 
R. C. Wetmore, D. Uliman, Prescott Hall, James Watson || which hes been so often and 80 fully practised upon by the 
Webb, and M. C. Patterson, as Vice Presidents. Speeches || party just now under the weather, that they had no disposi- 
were made and sentiments offered by the Mayor, Ald. Benson || tion to interfere with the rejoicings of their pow triumphant 
Luther Jewett and John Neal of Me. Daniel Ullman, Mr. Ad || adversaries. In two or three instances, however, the Ward 
ams of Vt. J. Prescott Hall, Mr. Curtis of R. I. Wm. Sam'l ions were assailed, probably rather in the spirit of 
Johnson, H. C. Flagg, Peter Lanman and Mr. May of Conn. || wanton mischief than of hostility. No serious 
Joseph Blunt, Wm. Sturges of Boston, Ald. Patterson, Hon. || injury was the result. The Fifth Warders had a pretty saucy 
B. Aycrigg of N. J. Col. J. W. Webb, Wm. B. Reed, Hon. || trick played upon them. Sundry Loco-Focos, not having the 
Charles Naylor and J.C. Montgomery of Philadelphia, Maj. || love of Whiggery in their hearts, yet mingled with and made 
M.M. Noah, J. W. Thomson of Delaware, Philip Hone, Re- |] themselves quite officious in the procession, until they obtain- 
verdy Johnson and John P. Kennedy of Md. David Graham, || ed nearly exclusive control of one of the mounted 
jr. R. C. Wetmore and others. We have roem only for the || cies; which, when passing conveniently along the North Ri- 
regular and two or three of the volunteer toasts : ver, they suddenly wheeled out of the line and tumbled of 
1. Our Country—One in interest, one in renown, one in || the dock. It was recovered immediately, but the introden 
constitution, and one in destiny.—** Hail Columbia.” had taken to their heels. 


2. The State of New York—Her sun is risen, and the 


ae land is gladdened by itsbrightness.—“ Washington's || The Conservatives of the Fifteenth | Ward of this city usi- 
larch. 


. : ._ | ted in a “* Democratic Republican Festival” on Tuesday eve- 
3. The State of Maine—That gloriously broke the chains || ~ , . 
of party despotism, and led the van in defence of the Consti- || ning, in testimony of their high gratification in view of the 
tution aad laws.—“ Sublime was the warning when Liberty || result of the recent election and tho overthrow of the Sub 
spoke.’ Treasury Scheme. Judah Hammond, Esq. presided, assist- 


4. Vermont—The Thermupyle of the Union ; her rocks meade 
and defiles have proved im le; her Green Mountain od by Exinghem 1. Warner, Henry F. ES pene 


Boys have never “* bent the to Baal.”—“ My heart's in other Vice Presidents. We select two of the regular toasts: 

the Highlands.” Our Country and our Party—Our Country paramount, 

5. Rhode Island—Her freemen have staid the effor:s of || now and for ever. 

corrupt goverement agents, and have given an impetus to the | _ The Rich and the Poor—Theit mutual necessities, mutual 

cause of our country in this State.—* Star Spangled Ban- || wants and mutual capacities, must ever make them the net 

na a EP AS Te et ae he anh. Genie: et cath others ond eSnezes gamte bese Ose 
¢ v colleges bave || has either mistaken the philosophy of human society, or be is 

scattered thee bright jewels throughout the land ; se i com- ~ fenorceware a ey ” ’ 

ing to rescue.—*‘ Yankee Doodle.” ‘ P . 

7. Old Massachusette—American Liberty! she loves to | The Monington A ren ne oe + Meg 
linger beside the cradle where her infancy was nursed.— || 400 passengers were conveyed over it on Tuesday. It 
“ Adams and Liberty.” es from Narragansett Bay opposite Providence, R.1. to Long 

8. ne and oo eee nd pain emease Island Sound, and will not only expedite the transit from 
honor us as gucsise— spint chased ew ; 1 
clon opeilere at Trenten, ic ctill tree to ies ancient fres.— Boston to this city but avoid the disagreeable as well as cr 
“ Bonnets of Blue.” cuitous route aroand Point Judith. 

9. Pennsylvania—A State distinguished for its ical |} yg ee 2 Ee 
aciaendl de hemslemetdohanndon te tae Lacenie.—When Mr. Websier passed through Rochews 
ing opis of tasesnnl isspeovamant, Sal fer te desenianes > last summer, he partook of a hasty entertainment 
publican principles.—‘ Honest men and bonnie lassies.”’ citizens, at which he proposed the following sentiment: 

10. top a of —_ Continental States; dis-|| “ The State of New York—She can if she will.” 
tinguished for iotic services during our revolutiouary war A several was the ing: 
—always consistent, and always triamphant in her political yy a ae sy will.” ene 
I. Mergent bd We damaaitiee tes There the motter rested until the 11th inst. when the 

° e pathized in her struggle against | : 
the united efforts of Jacsbisiom and Loco Focoism ; we re-|| ws of Whig victories east, west, north and south, cam 
joiced in her triumphs over them, and we bid a cordial wel-|| pouring in upon the equally amazed and delighted Roches 
cormoin es Sectereens come, Sow lens, tn hare $s corel I stent. In the midst of their first burst of exultation, i» 
tory our joys. g Syne.” IPD letter to tbeil 

12. K , Ohio, Indiana and Tenneseee— They cat] (2! Commisise dashed off the following a 
the ball in motion which, rolling from West to East, seems || former distinguished guest: | sae 
destined to make the Circuit of our land, til it shall have ob- | « ton. Duaiet Webeter—Dear Bi 
itera “footsteps of my illustrious predecessor,” and “ HAS. 
crushed all who walk therein.—* The Campbells are com- aegend: Me eM servant #,” 


13 The C N, (Signed by the Committees.) 
5 onservatives York—Who —__—__—_ 
spl tity pottaed eh taeok tet ete Hon. Gerrit Smith, of Petersburgh, Madison co. hes ¢ 


forgetting party; we app their cunduct and honor | tered into an arrangement with Hon. Carter Braxton, of Vt 
"By De a ginia, by which he takes the slaves of the latter (one 
y Dr. Naudain of Delaware.—Martin Van Buren and hi off his hands, transports them to this State, 
et oa Franc vidhesary Bee ro Black “ite, Sor tate imesediate comfort and future wolfe. TH 
be writen gine iin 1840 ” S will | is being an Abolitionist to some purpose. The transaction# 
By Dr. Turner—The Premature Gray Hairs of || honorable to both these distinguished 








= ic : We will soon hide them from the world’s gaze |! fycm, Nicholas Sickles, M. C. from Ulster and Sullie 
covering them with an and patriotic Whig. eed » Mm. 
17 1, We Thomeon speedy tesdotions of oe pa- || Counties, had his leg broken on Thursday of last week, 


| his horse taking fright while he was riding. We fear tb 


tional debt—the debt of gratitude and honor—the 
| may prevent his attendance in Congress at the comment 


people owe their friend and benefactor—Henry Clay. 








ark,) Jonathan Meredith of Maryland, Dr. Naudain of Dela- 


Beside the central celebration, the Whigs of several ment of the Session. 
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to accommo. 
r Own—parti. New-York.—The apparent Whig majority—that is, the 
» Fourth cele. actual excess of votes for the several Whig candidates for -» Benj. D. 2238 aes on 
ifth in a mos, [ME Senator over those of the Administration party—will probe- Cornelius +2259 Conselyea .........2030 
Hotel, How. and true majority, bewenee, 20m tagedly enenel Gnd thal ’ 
varters inte ffl The Whigs profited considerably by the dissatisfaction of the dovenbiy Derick Sibley. ‘75 He OReilly... 3078 
rilliantly ill [JE Conservatives with the constructive Loco-Focoism of Mr. ohn P. Patterson..447] Philander +o 2 BRIS 
lack, though Thorn in the Second District, and somewhat by local disaf Ber Shelin 3.4 Abishai Goodell... .3286 
here like te A fection in view of the renomination of Mr. M'Lean in the 4th. | G2 -"""Bontin Goes... 4410 H.R Selden.......3390 
f bells, being In Oneida, also, the Whig Senator has more than the party MONTGOMERY. 
ks were por I majoiy; while the Democratic candidates have decidedly | Smet; -Marin Lae.-+-.».- 4999 Jobe, McLean, 2983 
by Whig dissensions in no county that we have re- oe eB Seon ++ +3900 
ged of disor. marked but Genesee. In round numbers, the Whig Senato- eremiah Nellis...4476 J. Read............3710 
tale . Sherif... ...W. T. Sammons... .4373 J. L. Hutchinson. ... 
was little de- [fp rial majorities may be stated at 3,000 in the First District, | 24... A J. Comrie......4631 G. D. ete 
is a maxin 2,000 in the Second, 2,000 in the Fourth, 3,000 in the Sixth, ONEIDA. : 
id no disposi- mermnetih be and 600 in the Fifth— vote . Stranshar.. a _ +2971 
w triumphant Clear Whig majority 17,000. It will probably be somewhat ortune a ¢ Robbins. ..... 2958 
Russell Faller.....4659 Luke Hitchcock... . 
er, the Ward lower on the Assembly and other tickets. int @haseank, sane 
the spirit of CAYUGA, ¥ Nathaniel Sherrill .. 1569 
. ‘an I Townsend .. 1549 
. No serious Senate... .Jobn +++. 3815 John D. Coe.......3567 , Jared C. Petwibone.. 1563 
) pretty saucy Anenbly .. Isaac 8. Miller... . .3796 Odell. .......3548 || sherif.....Lyman Curtiss.....4713 Calvin Hall *. 9864 
ot haviog the Rony B. Fibig,--2006 Aided Sues... 500 Samuel Comstock. .. 1574 
ith and made Cet : SO “3778 D. “ heat — Clerk... ...James Dean.......4487 ha ae 
| they obta COLUMBIA COU ae 
Sidi: on sees ~~ Livingwoe se eeeee —_ Senate.....Jobn Maynard. ....3427 Jobe D.Cee.....+.. £907 
be Reeth BS. ay =~ Aaopeaenaene fh —~ —-wapeentege—-] (ome Eee y Bellen cocess 368 E Megasth........ bese 
Bain.....sseeeee+e3625 Van Dusen.........3546 H.W. Taylor......3365 H. ht 
tumbled of ; Fresland “Sere F ay Smith......+.. + 2425 
he intredens ~~ ah S2esesee * "3637 Se amy tannins seeee 3532 So ee M. H. Clark. eeccessddla J. G, Austin. eeeeee: “9445 
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GENERAL NEWS. 









Greene—Thomes B. Cooke, Peter Hubbell. 
Herkimer— Abijah Mann, jr.* Volney Owen.” 
Jetferson—Daniel Wardwell, » Richard hulbert,” Charlies 


B. Hoard 
Kings—Benjemin D. Silliman, Cornelius Bergen. 
Lewie—Williem heey — yt 

g¢ W. Patterson, William Scott. 
edison William F. Bostwick,” Onesimus Mead.” Wil- 


Monroe— Derick Sibley, John P. Patterson, Ezra Sheldon, 


je. 
Pene y m Marcellus Weston, Abraham V. Putnam, 


New York—David B. Ogden, Samuel B. Ruggles, Willis 
Hall, John I. wee ae Scoles, Alfred Carhart, Evan 
Griffith, Anson Wi Adeniram Chandler, George Zabris- 
kie, Heman W. Childs, William H. Hareell, Gerrit H. Striker. 

Niagere—Davis Hurd, Peter B. Porter. jr. 

Oneida— Russell Fuller, James S. T. Stranahan, Henry 
Hearsey, Forture C. White. 

Azariah Smith, Vi James R. 

Lawrence, Phares Gould. ere 
at Hudson, Henry W. Taylor, Jonathan 

ue! 


Orange—Hadson McFartan, Goldsmith Denniston, Stephen 
W. Fullerton. 3 2 


Orleans—Horatio Reed. 

Oswego—John M. Richardson, Arvin Rice. 
Otsego—Samuel aS. ww ok Lal * John Drake.” 
Putnam—Sexton Smith. 

Qusens—John A. King. 

Ceiae ieee Wallace, Hezekiah Hull, Jacob A. 


Se. renee atthe xing Myron G. Peck.* 
Saratoga—Calvin os alter Van Veghten. 
Schenectady—Silas H 


Schuharie—Jedediah Miller} Mitchel Sanford. 
Seneca— ——— Wakeman.” 

Sveuben— Manning Kelly,“ Samuel Grigga,* David Hall.” 
Suffolk—Sidney L. Griffin,” Charics A. Floyd." 
Sullivan—John H. Bowers." 

Tioga—Jobn Coryell. 

Tompkins—Robert Swartwout, Elbert Curtis. 
Ulster—Benjamin R. Bevier, James N. Mitchell. 
Warren—Thomas A. Le; 4 
Washington—Erastus D. Culver, Leonard Gibbs. 
Wayne—John M. Holley, Esbon Blackman. 
Westchester—Francis Barretto, Nicholas Cruger. 
Yates— Miles Benham. 


* Administration—all the rest Whigs. The Senate stands 22 Adm: to 
10 Whifis. House, 28 Adm. 100 Whig. 











The Money Market remains as hitherto, but little doing. 
U.S. Bank 1214 a 122; Del. & Hudson 78}; Sovereigns, 
$5,10 a 12; Am. Gold 5 a 54 premium; Mexican Dollars 64 
a7 do. Quarters 4g a5do. Treasury Drafts and Notes not 
in market. 


Country Produce.—The heavy receipts of Flour and Grain 
down the River and from other sources during the past week 
or two have slightly depressed prices; but they are still high 
enough in all conscience. Flour $9.50; Wheat $2; Rye 
$1,25; Corn $1. Pork has not yet found its level at the 
West. Buyers at Cincinnati offer $3 per hundred, while sell- 
ers demand $4. Perhaps they will conclude to split the dif- 
ference. 

A Dinner to Hon. John Bell and other distinguished Whigs 
now (or soon to be) in this city, will be given at the Astor 
House on Tuesday of next week. The call is signed by Phi- 
lip Hono, Dudley Selden, Ogden Hoffman, Hiram Ketchum, 
M. C. Paterson, John A. Stevens, and many more of the 
most prominent Whigs of this city. 











Reuben M. Whitney bas come out a flaming ‘ Conserva- 
tive,’ in a series of levters to President Van Buren in the 
Madisonian. He states that the State Bank Deposite system 
failed owing to the incompetency, or something worse, of Mr. 

Secretary Woodbury, who, in spite of all remonstrance, made 

of Banks notoriously insolvent—instancing the 
Agricultural Bank of Mississippi, which he says was selected 
and entrusted with a million and a half of the public money 
while the proofs of its insalvency were staring the Secretary 
in the face. This bank, it will be remembered, was the first 
to stop payment, and on a Gevernment draft, too. Reuben 
more then insinuates that nothing of the kind would have 





happened if he had hed the ordering of Treasury matters. 
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The Ftorida Indiars.—W il! the Florida warfare never be 
brought to a termination? We thought when Oseola and his 
band were entrapped by the blackest perfidy, that the contest 
was atanend. It will be too bad if that act of National vil- 
lany answers no purpose afier all. So long as it seemed like- 
ly to result in something, we were glad to let it pass without 
remark—thinking no mode of concluding this miserable Lusi- 
ness more disgraceful than its continuance; but if it prove as 
fruitless as infamous, we have much to say of it. 


The Wheat Crops of 1835 and 1836.—Assuming that the 
wheat crop is brought to market between the 1st of Septem- 
ber and the 31st of August, the following results are furnished 
by a comparison of the wheat crop of 1835 and 1836 se far 
as the comparison can be made, from the quantity coming to 
the Hudson river on the Erie canal, in each of years re- 
ferred to, viz: 

Statement of the wheat avd four left at Albany and West Troy " 
From Ist Sept. 1835 to 31st Aug. 1836, 691,906 972,282 
From lst Sept. 1836 to 31st Aug. 1837, 430,857 637,€58 

Showing a decrease of 231,049 284,625 

Estimate five bushels of wheat to a barrel of flour, and the 
following results are presented, viz: 

Flour coming to market on the canal, from the 
crop Of 1835,.....+.sceeeeeeees see seeeseeeselyl05,233 bbls. 

Flour coming to market on the canal, from the 
crop of 1836,...ccccerecesesere eececesecceee s873,829 do. 





This shows a decrease of the crop of 1836, compared with 
that of 1835, equal to 1,655,000 bushels of wheat. The de- 
ficiency of the wheat crop in this State and elsewhere, and 
the scarcity of vegetable food generally, by the failure of all 
crops in 1836, has been supplied by a large importation of 
foreign wheut and other grains during the winter and spring 
of 1837. Itis perhaps fair to assume, that if the importations 
of foreign wheat be added to the crop of 1836, it will make it 
equal in quantity to the crop of 1835. If, then, the diminu- 
tion in the quantity of wheat and flour coming to market on 
the canal in the spring of 1837, from the crop of 1836, has 
been made up from importations from abroad, the receipts 
thus far from the -_ of 1837, com witb the receipts 
by the canal last fall from the crop of 1836, ought to encour- 
age us to hope that the extravagant prices of flour exacted 
last winter will not be kept up this, since there is an ample 
supply of coarse grains and vegetables. 
he following 1s a comparison of the quantity of wheat and 
flour coming to market the 1st September to the 15th 

November, for the last two years, viz: 
Statement of the quantity of wheat and flour arriving at he 
Hadson river on the Ste cena. 


bbis. * ar. 
From 1st Sept. to 15th Nov. 1836,. . . .320,596 346, 3 
From Ist Sept. to 15th Nov. 1837,. .. .285,549 44e 03 


Decrease,........35,047 Incr. 99,522 
Estimating five bushels of wheat to a barrel of flour, the 
comparison stands thus : 
Flour coming to tide-water cn the canal for forty- 
five days in 1837,.....ccscercccccccccccsececs 503,152 bbls. 
Flour coming to tide-water on the canal for forty- 
five days in 1836,.....c0cceceseccccsccccecces 410,592 do. 
Tncrease,......sese0 92,560 do. 
The quantity of flour and wheat arriving at Troy and Al- 
bany is equal, at this time, to ten thousand barrels per day; 
and if the navigation continues through the month of Novem- 
ber, the quantity of flour brought to market from the Ist of 
September to the close of navigation will be from 600,000 to 
650.000 barrels. [Albany Argus. 


Business at the South seems reviving universally. Cotton 
and all kinds of produce are powiing in upon Mobile and 
New-Orleans. Nuthing so much as the low price of cotton 
stands in the way of a complete restoration of prosperity in 
that quarter; and we have hopes even of cotton. If the 
planters would now assemble in their several States, and 
unanimously resolve to plant but half so much cotton next 
year as this, supplying its place with wheat, corn and other 
staples, we mjght have an immediate rise of five or six cents 
apound. Why should they not do this? But if they cannot 
do it by congert, we trust they will by individual action. 

The New-Orleans American of the 7th inst. gives the fol- 
lowing spirited tableau of that city: “ We have had change 
enough to drive away the pestilence from among us, and trust 
it is pretty well i , though the weather with ds is as 
wavering as a beauty’s feathers. Heat, rain, frost, sunshine 
and shade have followed each other with the fickleness of 
Spring; but still our march is onward. Our city is filling; 
our tradesmen are selling; steamboats arriving; drays are 
fast driving; the new cotton coming; prices are roaming ; 
editors are quarreling; vintners beer are berreling; night 
brawls grow much horrider; war pa play- 


houses and oysters night! strangers farthest 
parts come loping in ; cal dda tips tee 
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are rushing around us with a dizziness.” Add to the above, 
that there are three theatres now under weigh, and soon will 
be two circuses and a menagerie. 

New Orceans, Nov. 15. 

Natchez is at length free from the yellow fever. The Free 
Trader of the 9th says there had been but few interments for 
several days. Business is reviving, and ‘‘ the cotton comes 
in like an inundation.” 

Mississippi Cotton.—A vessel is now in the of New 
Orleans, laden with 2000 bales of cotton ship at Natchez, 
direct for Liverpool. 

(La.) appears to have been fearfully visited with 
epidemic, and to have suffered more, in proportion to its 
lation, than any other of our inland towns during the 
fick! season. With pleasure we learn, from the Gazette of 
the 4th, that the health of Opelousas is rapidly improving, 

and that some slight frosts had been formed there. 

= 
From the C ial Ad 

From Souts Amrrica.—Our files of the Mercuriode Valpa- 
raiso, are to the 18th of August inclusive, and add very con- 
siderably to our previous information of affairs in that region. 

The murderers of Senor Portales, the Chilian minister of 
war, were executed at Quillota, the scene of their crime, on 
the 4th of July. They were eight in number, viz. two colo- 
nels, on and pawns four captains, a lieutenant and a 

. Vidaurre’s was uently exposed upon a 
rele and the right arm of one t doteeles upon another. 
and 

T 





me others of the accomplices had been banished to the isl- 
of Juan Fernandez. 

he crime of Vidaurre was of more than ordinary black- 

ness, for Portales had been his greatest benefactor. On the 

very day before the murder, Vidaurre from his 

victim a fine horse, a valuable sword anda richly embroidered 


ca 

The expedition against Peru, or rather against Santa Cruz, 
was expected to sail about the 20th of August. Letters from 
Valparaiso are spoken of in the Buenos Ayres British Pack- 
et, of September 23, in which it was that overtures of 
peace had been made by Santa Cruz and the Chilian govern- 
ment, but we can find no confirmation of the report, either in 
the Gaceta of Buenos Ayres, or the Mercurio of Valparaiso. 
On the contrary, both parties seem preparing to carry on the 
war with the uimost compatible with their means. 
General Blanco Encalada was to command both the naval 
and military forces of Chili, employed in the expedition ; and 
Lafuente, ex-president of Peru, was to lead the numerous Peru- 
vian emigrants and exiles who had taken up arms against the 
usurpation of the Bolivian tor. 

M. Dannery, French Consul General for the republic of 
Chili, died at Santiago on the 14th of July; and M. Cazotte, 
Consul at Valparaiso, was recognized as his successor. 

New Graxapa.—By a decree issued on the 25th of May, 
the ports of Montijo and Bocachica are declared open for 
importation, as well as for exportation ; and by another de- 
cree of the same date, all imports from Europe, Asia and 
North America, brought in vessels which have touched at 

in Bolivia or Peru, are subjected to double duties. This 
decree is issued in retaliation for one issued by Santa 
Cruz, imposing double duties on merchandise breught in ves- 
sels that have touched at ports not belonging to the Peru-Bo- 
livian confederation. 

Business Men's Convention.—This Convention, conform- 
ably to public notice, met in Philadelphia on the 15th inst. 
and continued in session for two days. A number of im- 
portant resolutions were passed, in furtherance of the meas- 
ures adopted in the August Conventiun for its continuance and 
farther organization in the counties and townships of the sev- 
eral States, and also for obtaining general statistical informa- 
tion, such as the average of unpaid Castom-House bonds, 
and general data relating to agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce—the amount of capital employed in each—the ex- 
tent of railroads and canals in each State, with the original 
cost, the cost of transportation, and the annual income of the 
same; and what further improvements may be made ;—the 
result of which is to be forwarded to the Chairman of the 
Prudential Committee thirty days previous to the next meet- 
ing, to be held in the city of New York on the first Wednes- 
day of May next. We glean the above from a hasty perusal 
of the proceedings, and mske room for the Address adopted, 
which, with some slight amendments, is subjoined : 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Frtiow Citizens—The unexampled distress in the mer- 
cantile, manufacturing and mechanical branches of trade 
have induced the American Institute of the city of New York 
to recommend a ‘‘ General Convention of Business Men to 


parties;” and our citizens having deputed us to 
sont teen fo Gib oll Conveusind, wo 2 ot ote isdatade 





pee al“ ‘ou pets ones. ¢ Sones 
to together some sugges 
tions in regard to a remedy. : 






















of Philadelphia, without distinction of || councils 












thousands of our most worthy and enterprising business mes. 
our Banks are unable to meet their engagements; and instead 
of a sound and healthful currency, we bave a paper circuly. 
tion based upon promises which are not what 
is still worse, a speci per currency containing 
promise to pay, till after a lapse of time which will wee 
Many of those who have consumed the pro 
our districts are unable to pay the 
merchants from whom they purchased, the merchants are 
unable to pay the manufacturers, the manufacturers are va. 


| able to go on with their work, the laborers are unable to pay 


for bread, and the spindle, and the loom, and the tool of the 
artizan are still; and » who twelve months ago en- 
joyed a comfortable subsistence from the rewards of honest 
industry, are now trembling on the brink of ir. Every 
department of industry—every branch of t feels 
mighty shock; while every man asks of his friend or his 
neighbor what is the cause, and where, and when, and how 
shall we find a remedy? We believe that we shall be mu: 
tained by the intelligence of the whole country in asserting 
that there are no natural causes for the difficulties under 
which we are suffering; artificial causes alone, in our estime- 
tion, bave produced the catastrophe, and therefore it is that 
we look with hope and confidence to u complete remedy withia 
our own reach. 

In a commu nity of fifteen millions of freemen, scattered 
over a widely extended country, and united under one general 
government, eye Pete os interests of the people must 
of necessity be con to the direction and control of the 
National Administration g the most prominent of 
which may be reckoned the duty of ample protection to do 
mestic industry. 

To the excessive importations of foreign productions, and 
the consequent demand for specie for exportation, must be 
largely attributed the depl necessity whieh compelled 
the Banks to suspend specie payments. By excessive in- 
portations of foreign goods, the home manufacturer is de 
prived of his prefits, the laborer of employment, and the 
whole country of its only solid basis for a circulating medium. 
If the producing classes of our fellow citizens would insure 
to themselves a fair prosperity, they must demand of the 
general government adequate protection for the producis of 
their own industry. 

A well regulated system for the supply of a uniform and 
adequate circulating medium, together with facitities for the 
transmission of remittances from one section of the country 
to another, are also among the most important duties of the 
general government, upon the judicious exercise of which 
the prosperity of the business of the country very greatly de- 
pends. We will not attempt in this address to point out the 
mode in which these important objects are to be obtained; 
there are unquestionably different views upon this subject 
among ourselves; but we are all agreed that these are sv 
jects which properly claim the exercise of the soundest ¥i+ 
dom in those who are elected to superintend the important 
interests confided to the administration of the general’ gor 
ernment of this nation. . 

The distribution of the proceeds of the public lands among 
the several States, for the encouragement «f internal improve 
ment, the of common schools, and institutions for 
instruction Pegteies waGe mechanic arts, would, in the 








These we regard as the most prominent 
the attention of tho Amentani people should be directed, 
connected with the governmental! regulation of the 


of the National and State Governments. |i 
business men would have eis tsuly repre 
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honor and profit; men who, when they have used 
ladder to climb to power, will seek only their 
own izement. But we rejoice that a more correct 
sentiment is beginning to prevail, and the people are opening 
their eyes to the fact, that the interests of employers and em- 
ployed, in all free communities, is one and inseparable ; and 
we trust the day is not far distant, when all our National and 
State Elections, will be conducted with reference to the pro- 
motion of the business and industry of the nation, and the 
protection of the rights and interests of the whole people 
and not as heretofore, with reference to the political ascend- 
ancy of one party over another. 

Party spirit is the bane of elective governments, most of 
all to be guarded against. Give us wise, virtuous, and i- 
otic rulers, whose prosperity and happi is ideutical ; 
that of tho grens hen G5.0hp ganpeey Sal we snap Se este 
ly sure that the government will mini for the gen- 
eral good; but beware of ambitious political aspirants, who 
flatter but to deceive, that they may riot in the wealth wrung 
from the hard earnings of the laboring man, little caring 
for the welfare of him or his Eimily. 

We mean to make no discrimination in these remarks be- 
tween the parties which convulse and agitate the public mind, 
but we intend them merely as a warning to those who like 
ourselves have a deep interest at stake in the stability and 
permanency of our free institutions, in prosperity 
and happiness, especially of the productive classes of society, 
that they may be induced to give their suffrages to men who 
regard civil government! as an institution organized and sus- 
tained for the benefit of the whole people, and not as a scheme 
toclevate to power men whose only aim would be to tax the 
hand of honest industry, as far as it would beer, and to share 
among themselves the fruit of the plunder, under the plausi- 
ble pretext of supporting the government. 

Finally, give us for our legislators and officers of govern- 
ment, men whose lives afford a practical demonstration that 
they fear God and hate oppression, men who will rejoice at 
the expiration of their term of service, to mingle again with 
their fellow citizens, toenjoy with them the generai prosperi- 
ty and happiness, which bas resulted from their wise pa- 
triolic measures. 

In conclusion, we recommend to our fellow citizens toelect 
delegates from every city, town, and county in the Union, to 

P the i of business men in all the productive 
avocations of life, including employers and e |, with- 
out any distinction, to assemble in National vention, in 
the City of New York, on the first Wed nesday of May next, 
at eleven o'clock A. M. to adopt such further measures as to 
them shall seem best calculated to promote the general wel- 


fare. 








New Jersey State Prison.—The number of inmates 
is 141, of whom 5 are females. There is among them a boy 
of only 9 years, and 22 are under 20 years of age. Of the 
whole number, 17 have a good education, 89 can barely read 
and write, and the remaining 35 can neither read nor write. 
The prison has supported itself during the past year, and 
paid a nett profit of 1,741 dollars to the State. 
[Journal of Commerce. 

Death of a Revolutionary Hero.—Captain Ricbard Bo- 
hun Baker, the last of the survivors of the band of heroes, 
engaged, during the revolutionary war, in the defence of Fort 
Moultrie, Charleston, died on Monday night, at that post, 
i scone of lie gellnas scudgit, aged cig y years two 
months. 

Horrible Assassination.—Judge E. Warren, of Edingham 
Co. was killed a few days since by some villainous wretch, 
who approached his bedside and Es shot him through 
the head while asleep. Georgia paper. 


More Countefeits.—New omissions of counterfeit bills, on 
the Eagle Bank, Boston, of the denomination of ¢wo dollars, 
are in circulation. The following is a description: 
$2s let. A, payable to P. Hambleton, March 16, 1836 ; Jobn 

J. Fiske, cashier, Titus Wells, Prest. Perkins’ stereotype 

plate, paper light color and coarse, impression blurred, + ig- 

natures good. 

A counterfeit $10 on the Bank of Baltimore, was offered 
at abroker’s in that city, last week, and its character recog- 
nized. It may be known from the following description: 
10s letter A, No. 1642, payable to G. Kearl, Jan. 10, 1837. 

Wm. Loman, Pres’t. James Cox, Cashier. Engraving and 

signatures good; but the paper too dark. It is well calcu- 

lated to deceive the unwary. 


Bridgeport Bank.—An additional instalment of five dol- 
larson a share, payable on the first Monday in December 
of the Danan weted 06 @-resent mecting of the stockholders 


Delaware Dividends.—The Bank of Delaware bas de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of six per cent. payable on the 
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NEW-YORK. 


di TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tale of Wandering "is eonly eqqvoves. 

Charles Theodore Korner,” ymede) appear forthwith. 

“ The Gifted ”" &c. (Btelia) is welcomed. 

«esse Susie wi h defective. 

“ Thiogs te tho 0 Duminlon, No. IV” has been mislaid, but will ap- 

« Grend Project of Benevolence,” le mest acceptable. 


Mr. Dewey's Address. —We are sure no one who reads it will regret 
the space conceded in our present number to the Address before the 
Members of the Amezican Institute by Rev. Orville Dewey. It is an 
essay equally excellent in moral and in political truth—replete with 
elevated thought and most needful instruction. From him who relies 
oa the proper exertion of his own faculties for his support, and feels 
an honest pride in the fact, its suggestions and its doctrines cannot 
fail to receive a hearty welcome; while its views of the effect of 
labor-saving machinery on the interests of labor, are most profoundly 
and entirely correct, and vitally subversive of a prevailing and per- 
nieious error. We regret that this Address could not have been laid 
before our readers something earlier, but circumstances prevented. 


De Tocqueville's Democracy tn America.—Messre. Dearborn & Co. 38 
Gold-street, propose to publish by subscription an American edition 
(from Mr. Reeve’s approved English transiation,) of this striking and | 
spirited work, which has attracted great attention throughout Eu-| 
rope. This work embodies some errors, but they are such as any | 
intelligent American will readily correct, while most of its views are 
clear sighted and philosophical, and its ability is undoubted. We 
think favorably of the undertaking. 

Mexican Antiquities. —A new work relative to the antiquities &c. | 
of Mexico, Texas, and the South-Western States and Territories, is | 
now in preparation for the press, embodying descriptions from per- | 
sonal observation of scenes and incidents during travels in the years 
1835-6, by the author of ‘Sketches uf the Frontier.’ From what we 
have seen we believe the work will be replete with interest and novel 
truth, (A sketch by the author will be found on our first page.) | 


British Annuals.—Mesers. W. A. Feauvell & Co. 389 Broadway, have | 
just received an assortment of these elegant gift books for the ap- 
proaching holidays. Among them are the “English Anoual,” the 
ba Annual,” “Heath's Picturesque Annual,” “ The Book 
of Gems,” and the “ Lanscape Annual,” each beautifully got up and | 
exquisitely embellished. The lovers of literary luxury are invited | 
to examine them. | 




















“ The Family Newspaper and Domestic Monitor.”—Solomon South- | 
wick, well known in the political bistory of this State, proposes to 


doubt the paper would be well conducted ; but we have no faith in 
its success in these times. When the old ones can hardly live it is no | 
time to establish new journals. | 


Mr. Groham, the distinguished Lecturer on the Science of Human 
Life, will give a Special Lecture on Courtship and Marriage at Clin- 
ton Hall on Monday evening next. Whether be reduces his subjects 
to a science, we know not; but we may presume that be treats them | 
scientifically and in a manner conducive to edification. On behalf of 
suadry bachellor friends, we beg leave to propose one p for 
bis solution on that evening, as follows :—While Sour remains $100 | 
barrel, coal $10 a ton, house reat is twice as high as it should be, and | 
every thing else in proportion, is not Matrimony ia general a pretty | 
hazardous experiment! 


Union College.—We have jaded 9 Cubano of Go Gites antl 
Students in Union College, from which it appears that the institution | 
contains 301 students, of whom are Seniors 102, Juniors 109, Sopho- | 
mores 65, Freshmen 17, University Students 8. 
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“ The Oasis,” a semi-monthly literary periodical, of a minor size, | 
has been for some months ostablished at Oswego, N. ¥. It is got up | 
by its publishers, Messrs. Randall & Nelson, with taste and industry, 
and bide fair to redound to their credit—we dare not say profit, though 
we earnestly hope it. These junior branches of the great tree of 
literatere are ever welcome to our table, as indications of animprov- | 
ing taste for intellectual aliment as well as traffic. We extend to the | 
Oasis the right hand of fellowship. “May it live a thousnnd years, 
and its shadow never be lees.” On second thought, however, the | 
shadow of modern periodicals ie probably their unpaid subscriptions, ' 
and we hasten to withdraw the latter half of our wish—giving double | 
energy to the remainder. | 


Journal of the Americen Institute.—The \ast number of this periodical | 
has been delayed on account of the Fair—its will compensate | 
the reader. A rapid sketch of the Tenth Annazal Fair will be found | 
in the commencement of the number, noticiug some of the most novel 
exhibitions peculiar to this anniversary. The number of entrances 
to the Gardon is estimated at over one hundred thousand. Mr. Dew- 
oy's Address is inserted. . 

The speeches delivered at the Supper were happy extomporaneous 
efforts. We particularly recommend the Hon.D. Boykin's of Ala- 
bama, for its erder and patriotism, and the good feeling it breathes 
toward the North. We hope our Southern friends will always be 
found present at these anniversaries. 

The Ode composed to be sung at the Supper, by Rufus Dawes, Esq 
is a production full of inspiration, and perfectly adapted te the oc- 








10th inst. 





establish a weekly journal thus entitled at Albany. We have no | 


This number also contains a list of patents issued by the Patent 
Office in June and July last, with the claims of the patentees. Also,a 
description of Aldrich’s Improved Railway for Asceading Eminences, 
and a drawieg of the same, 
The Journal may be had at the Repository of the American Lasti- 
tute, 187 Breadway. « 
Ms. Woodworth.—A further Benefit to our worthy fellow 
citizen, Samuel Woodworth, was gratuitously given by Mr. 
Dinneford, of the Bowery Theatre, on Tuesday evening of 
this week, aided by Mr. Booth, Mr. F. S. Hill, Miss Wheat- 
ley, Miss Nelson, and many distinguished ornaments of the 
histrionic art. The performances consisted of ‘ Richard III.’ 
‘The Mountain Sylph,’ and ‘The Forest Rose.’ But the 
fact that the public take most interest in is this—that the 
house was filled in every part, and the receipts amounted to 
near $1,400; of which about $1,000 will accrue to the worthy 
beneficiary, in addition to the large sum netted from the for- 
mer Benefit. Long and happily may he live to enjoy it! 
Maror’s Orrice, Crry or Acton, Nov. 8th, 1837. 
TO THE PUBLIC. : 
In order that the public mind may be correctly informed 
of tha lannantahlo anh fhect wagnile that was enacted in our 
city on the night of the 7th inst. and with a view of prevent- 
ing and correcting distorted statements of the proceedings of 
the mob and those persons against whom the attack was di- 
rected, I deem it incumbent on me and proper, shat I should 





present in my official capacity, a plain statement of all the 


facts connecied with the un y excitement that has so 
long ae the peace and tranquillity of the citizens of Al- 
ton. ithout recurring to the causes or results of previous 
excitements in reference to the ‘ Allon Observer’ press and 
its final destruction, I shall confine my statement to the last 
and most melancholy occurrence which bas befallen our city. 

For several days past it had been announced and generally 
believed that a printing press was hourly expected to be land- 
ed at our wharf It had also been the current rumor, that 
this press was intended for the re-establishment of the ‘ Alton 
Observer." The circulation of these rumors produced no 
small degree of excitement, among those who taken a 
decided stand against the abolition sentiments that were un- 
derstood to bave been disseminated through the columns of 
the ‘Observer.’ Various reports of a threatening character 


|| against the landing of the press were in circulation, which 


led the friends of the Observer and its editor to make pre 

ations to defend the press, in case any violence should be offer- 
ed by those opposed to the publication of that paper. On 
Tuesday-about three o’clock in the morning, I was called 
from my lodgings and informed that the press hed arrived at 
the wharf, and that my official interference was desired. I 
immediately repaired to the wharf, and remained there until 
the press was landed and stored in the warehouse of Messrs. 
Godfrey, Gilman & Co. There were no indications of vio- 
lence or resistance on the part of any one at thattime. The 
arrival of the ‘ abolition press’ (as it was called) was gener- 
ally known in the early part of that day, which served to re- 
kindle the excitement. Representation was made to the 
Common Council of the threatening reports which were in 
circulation. The Common Council did not, however, deem it 
pecessary to take any action on the subject. Gentlemen di- 
rectly interested in protecting the press from mob vielence, 
deemed it expedient to guard the warehouse with men and 
arms, in readiness to resist violence, should any be offered.— 
During the early part of the night of Tuesday, it was report- 
ed through the city that there were from 30 to 40 armed men 


|| on guard within the warehouse. 


About 10 o'clock at night 20 or 30 persons appeared at the 
south end of the warehouse and gave some indications of en 
attack. Mr. W.S. Gilman, from the the third story of the 
warehouse, addressed those without, and —_ them to de- 
sist, and at the same time informed them that the persons 
within the warehouse were prepared, and should endeavor to 
defend their property, and that serious consequences might 
ensue. Those without demanded the Press, and said the 
would not be satisfied until it was destroyed; said they di 
not wish to injure any , or other property, but insisted 
on having the Press. To which Mr. G. replied that the press 
could not be given up. The persons outside then repaire:! to 
the north end of the building and by throwing stones, &c., 
continued their violence for 15 or 20 minutes, when a 
was fired from one of the windows of the warehouse, 


y 
carried to a surgeon’s office, and the mob withdrew and dis- 
pes with the exception ef a small number. Upon thefirst 
ication of disturbance I called on the civil authorities most 
h to the scene of ac- 





convenient, and repaired with all des 
tion. By this time the firing from 
death of one of their number, (Bishop died soon 
after he received the shot) had guatly pemeens the excite- 
ment, and added to the numbers of the mob. Owing to 
Ne has cenit ten. Gennpent 
onset, ex e y 
civil ‘srahorities do little towards the 








caston. 


the 
mob except . A large number of people soon 
eeednn Edacsatt ib tatcubens 
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From Evnore.—Thres days Later.—By the arrival of 


















LOWER CANADA. The 
destroy the ae 8 Oy SS aie the Lorena, Captain Urquhart, we have received Forie ood fs scte tn Atnateabe Rees of ton prieant ne aie 
had accompli their object made by acclamation, and | “8vre journals of the 14th, and London to the 12th October. | “"D a ote pre ta at Bt. Jokes, Tio 
ail soon retired to awelt my return. They contain nothing later from Spain—indeed no political } 19 require of us ethane ebtae y —eoane voluti 

I was replied to by those within the warehouse that they || intelligence whatever. The Money Market remains depressed | ginning of this month, of an extra whenever nem a We 
bd nin he eee, [bu weno br rr ron mpg wpe | Frits eye, We ene MS 
Began aguin to assemble with increased mumbers, and with Steamboat Accident.—A slip from the office of the Sx. | dl » the cartier Th 


, n . é t : e part of the narrative we now present, by a special reques:, «, oe 
guns and weapons of different kinds. 1 addressed the multi- Louis Bulletin, states that a letter from Major Taliaferro, U. || well as by the fear of perhaps impairing the success of ih, t 
tude and commanded them to desist and disperse, to which || S. Indian agent, dated the 4th inst. brings the intelligence . 

they listened attentively and respectively, but to no purpose || that the steamboat Rolla had colla a boiler flue, near 


—a rush was now to the warehouse, with the cry of || Pine river, below Rock Island, by which accident one of the 
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“ fire the house,” “ burn them out,” &c. The firing soon be- firemen had been blown overboard and lost, and the engineer at all; and it was then best, that for « short tine ~ 
is between the a eG slightly injured. should remain as little knewn as possible. ~_* 
—so much so that interposition op ¢ p : : 2 Thursday evening a considerable number of 
civil auborities and citizens was believed altogether inade Lnaholinn as Puilodcipioes wre leera thes the Babuuses hove were lodged in the hands of the high constable, where fi °°" 
quate and hazardous in the extreme—no means were at my || une scone of a third ; icane, which occur- || ¢4, with a party of special constables, in ing six of the —_ 
control, or thut of any other officer present, by which the mob || 14 40 the 26th and 27th of October. This is three in one Oulmet, president of the {i, Po 
2) ee ne Ce season. The two first however were much less destructive || 4¢ 4¢ Mberte,” J. Dubue, an bead "e tavern, Wi 
1, ee Scenes of the most daring re ne M || than this last. The wind was from the east, and upaccompa- Frans. Mavermer, De advocate Dr eee 
ie bat madness followed in quick succession. The building nied by rain. Most of the vessels at Nassau were torn from and a studert at law, named Several other from 
; was surrounded and the inmates were threatened with exter- their moorings and driven ashore. The next day the wind warrants were not served, owing to the absence of the oe 
i mination end death in the most frightful form imaginable.— | 1.2144 to the N. W. and blew as violently as ever. About|] A absentece, we understand, were Dr. 0 1’ 
; Every means of escape by flight were cut off. Thescene now noon, when this abated there wa snothing to be seen afloat but || Thos. S. Brown, Rodol Desrivieres, and Ovide Perrauit. Mori 
Ke: became one of most appalling and heart-rending interest !— | 1. cig Sophia and @ small schooner, tbe Sarah Ann—the || The arrested tos were all safely lodged in gecl. A repo cool 
pate Fifteen or twenty citizens, among whom were some of our shore strewed with the wrecks of vessels and boats. There || 0#* been in circulation, that Mr. ay ead 
d H most worthy and enterprising, were apparently doomed toan were no lives lost, but much of the fruit destroyed. There never || #*rested, but up to last night nothing hed occurred to wa:- morn 
Ht inevitable if the flames continued. About oo has been known such destruction to shipping at this place, it- || ""*t it. Piert 
Bate the fire was communicated to the building, Rev. E. P. self the asylum for those wrecked on the aljenent reefs, gs|| We have not learned positively the precise nature of these 
a) , (late editor of the Observer,) received four balls in his | 1) One Styum It [Sun. | afrests. Public report declares them to be for high treasoo; pe. 
+ near the door of the warehouse, and fell a corpse in a = - land we are not aware that there is any reason to suppose i wher 
if } few seconds, two others from the warehouse were wounded.|| Richard M. Johnson, Vice President of the United States || jecorrect in this ‘ Si 
on Several persons engaged in the attack were severely wound- arrived in Washington Wednesday afternoon from New-York. At eight o’clock on the same evening, a party of sightecs ue 
ed; the wounds however are not considered Breach of Promise.—Dr. Sappington of Hartford co. || % the Royal Moatreal Volunteer Cavalry was te aul 
contest had been raging for an hour or more, when the per- Maryland, has been sued for his breach of marriage promise || St- Johns, with Constable Malo, to effect the arrest of 
een Be wentheted Sy cree sete Cte ees 6 given unto Miss Louisa Wallace. The jury of that county |j Messrs. Dr. D'Avignon and Demaray. Having quietly eficce Fi 
Sp antl dente 3 ed alae toenaed tee codeced © vendiet of $5000 aguinet him on Monday. pede eal hy a mae — a eg are t 
were permitted to depart unmolested. Fire doors were soon || Mr. Clevenger, the self-taught native sculptor of Cincinna- || pi, they met with a party of about thirty porcees, euslenty _ 
thrown open and those within retreated down Front street. | ti, has returned from Lexington, where he finished the busts |} armed, who, however, went off as P TI 
Several guns were fired upon them while retreating, and one || of Gov. Poindexter and Gen. Coombes. Since the matchless |; At about a mile from Longueil, were warned by a in M 
individual had a narrow escape—e ball passed through his || bust this artist took of Henry Clay, he has received large or- || woman, that a large body of men was in waiting for them a T 
coat near his shoulder. A large number of persons now | ders of copies from the numerous admirers of this statesman little further on; but from some cause or other, the informe _ 
rushed into the warehouse, threw the press upon the wharf, | in various parts of the Union. tion was disregarded, and the party proceeded as before. ter 1 
where it was broken in pieces and thrown intothe river. The!) O,;ange County.—The Newburgh Journal of Saturday says || They had gone on but a very short distance, when they found read 
fire in the roof of the warehouse was extinguished by a spec- || :hree thousand firkins and tubs of butter were taken to New- themselves almost close to & body of about 300, in a field a been 
tator, who deserves great praise for bis courageous interfer- || york from that county on Tuesday last—1816 packages in || the right of the road, protected by « high fence, and armed of 6 
ence, and but little damage was done by it to the building. || he Washington, 5 or 600 in the Highlander, and the balance || with rifles and muskets. god 
No disposition seemed to be manifest to destroy any other || in the Norfolk of New-Windsor, and the Experiment of Coro-|| The in advanca moved on to pass them, but was re werd 
eon pew hemp sa ene tarp wall. Returns, over $50,000. ceived by a heavy fire, which 1 was impossible to return wih of B 
eee an te Pere a a rene Pen indications || Keokuck arrived at Louisville on the 13th inst. on his way | fect, armed as they were with pistols omly, and from « boty lew 
of disorder or vio! pa ge home. The Editor of the Herald had the honor of a visit || ¥hich om account of the high fence they could not charge to se 
The forgoing is stated on what I consider undoubted au-|| (oo) tne son of Keokuck, a lad of ten years, who described || sword in hand. Under these circumstances, they fell beck In 
aly, ant eedly Gem ay one pee nen teres the President as “ a little man and no money.” on the main body of the party, though not until several shots of B 
remeron : A Small Family. —On Wednesday night six hundred and || "4 told with effect upon them. cont 
Murder.—lIt is with feelings of pain and regret that we forty-seven slept in the Astor House, and by the bye Lieut. Ermali was wounded, we believe with duck cent. 
state that a fellow citizen has come to an untimely and bloody pa rs ew ile aany dint teeatseorent ’ || shot, in the face and below the shoulder. Mr. Sharpe received and 
death. A young man named Joho Wilson, residing in North chan wane considerable chow, thes do ent i ® || a bullet through the leg, a little below the knee, and Mr. Jobs port 
Sewickly, was shot on Tuesday night of last week, and died pa a , more |! P. Ashton received a slight wound from a slag. John Mot ingo 
on Thursday evening. The circumstances, as near as we can ¥ son, jun. had a narrow escape for his life, a bullet passing men 
ascertain them, are these:—At a vendue in that township, a|| French Possessions in Africa.—We have been favored || through bis cap and his head. Joshua Woodhouse Ist « 
aumber of sable 78 Viana vehaeentiinn etki wi 8 Paley reps & he LE oh. ele content he Fe is also w , and we , from all we hear, severely. to wl 
tone tah in drinking aud quarrelling, which was|| lowing intelligence : Several horses. or less tide 
Locale test teen, io which. however, Wilson was not |, By a vessel arrived to-day from Bons, we learn that the || wounded. Se ee cteh anew T 
concerned, except ase spectator. About 11 o'clock, he and || French had taken possession of Constantine, notwithstanding || seables and the two were, was upset, and necesse- whic 
two or three uthers prepared to depart, and while in the act || the immense means of resistance prepared by the Bey Achmet. rily left behind i. cavalry, who then made their #1 time 
of starting, a report of a pistol was beard, the ball striking (oar, end Eon into Longuel. across the field. On arriving there, te t 
apuaestadie bechyendgueing S200s Gotan eee The! Factory Burned.—The Deep Spring Woollen Factory, near || * detachment of two companies from the 32d regiment, voder each 
mle eM ag tie Pcp pie Shellsburg, Pa. was totally destroyed by fire, on the night of | Major Reed, who had been despatched at an early hour from & 
pate a hy aoe wale years oh age, and W8%) the 10th inst. with all its valuable machinery and stock of || Montreal, to receive and support them in case of necessity a 
e : ‘i 
Willian Seyberts and David Sweesy, residents, or Inte resi-|| "Aer! @ hand. Sadi ee sent 


1 
dents of New Brighton, were arrested and lodged in prison on Gen Robt. Y. H. , President of the Louisville, Cincin- The prisoners had however, then made their escape, sod T 
Sunday evening, charged with the murder of Wilson. nati and Charleston Railrosd Company, made formal appli- || ,6 : T 





[Beaver(Pa.) Argus, Nov. 15. |; cation om the 15th instant, to the lature of Tennessee, || Some two hours afterward Constable Malo returned to the from 
Fire in Richmond and Loss of Life-—On Friday morning es healing privileges and pecuniary aid by steve eubecription city, reporting none others killed ot wounded, and of cour 
the stable attached to the Bell Tavern, in Richmond, was pany: without bis prisoners. P 
destroyed. A wall fell during the fre, and instantly killed), Wheat by the Hudeon.—There was brought to the Hudsoa || We understand that the four companies of the Roysls ve alt 
@ young man named Hugh A. Follard, a bouse and sign| ‘iver via Erie canal d the 2nd week in November, Fie | issn Noes aes OOS Oy OO oe T 
, who for some time past has been in the employ of|| 316 bushels of wheat, ‘an increase; of 16,198 bushels || under Lieutenant Colonel Witherall, K. H., on duty cate 
, George H. Roche. He was formerly of Baltimore. Mr. || over & corresponding last year, and 55,501 barrels of not yet precisely disclosed, between Longueil Chambiy- text 
Fe Smee nen hom the pais, wats bieieed end flour, an increase of 12,801 over last year. 5 Thay w0 tosesennetietiereerrnehage ses SF _ 
ae Sten 0 Satartag whet Metin —A place maport ConBicting reposts ore sarvest ve to the losele the ow 
™ Anethar 60 iad and worthy young man, Henry Gal- the 7th mate betwee Mr. Sinaia. Blackburn, and Dard is are phat in Hel pola bs ven 
’ i t 
lagher, was buried under the falling rebbtsh, and aericely in ee clean pe eet A the Kerman Fis ee Te canta Gt pruitry, ond aeapeed ales. Webie IT 





der was committed by a blow given with a loaded whi 
Discovering bis danger, he attempted to retreat, at P» I neither to be correct. The authorities, we trust, wil 

the instant his unfortunate companion was overtaken, but he| Oren. ie he nu® oo eb emet aoe love no tine in following up the blow they have now — 
was too late, and was bruised from his shoulders to his feet|\ or $2000 Pace. S52 sone || They have the Rubicon, and the success of their mer i ** © 
and is still suffering under great-agony. His life is in extreme rPaae ee nee gore on their promptnes*. le 
danger, but are entertained of his recovery. Mr. Gal-|| linois.—We learn by the Vandalia Free Press that Gov. ane ce ikemitcenactde ane? be 
lagher is also Balimore. A negro boy was also injured |, Duncan has negotiated a loan of $400,000 of Canal Stock » | man, whom evidence can be found to warrant! plac 
by the falling wall but not seriously. ‘ 5 percent. premium. The highest premium received before || fair of hie conviction. a 

There wore i the sable, at the commencement of the fre, was 3 per cent. Toews in.s jpn done expresed to same guaran a 
twelve or fifteen horses, an or six cows. Some The Brandon Bank of M is making large ad- || the fact of a warrant being actually out against ' : 
horses escaped, and one of thecows. vances to cotton plantcrs, and at 134 conts. we trust there is no ground for such « doubt. tis 
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number of warrants prepared is, 
Phage = ae of them must be for the 
The arrest of A. N. Morin, in Quebec, shows there is no in- 
tention of allowing the leaders to leave all the dangers of re- 
yolution to their underlings. 
hope that a considerable number of ad- 


more men the better—but the highest must be among the first. 

The best argument we can urge upon our readers to induce 
them to renewed activity and spirit in their "s cause, 
is to be found in the events of the last day ortwo. The long 
desired blow és at last struck by the Blood has 


at last been shed by the rebels, who now standunmasked, and || i 


fairly subject to the worst penalties of the laws they have in- 


ted. 
"No British subject could desire better things. Let but the 
enemy be seen and the result is certain. is no 
longer needed to convince any one of what man’s con- 
science must now tell him to be his duty. He has but 


to remember that papente crety won be do it. 
We sce from last '« Populaire, that Mr. Demarey, 
one of the parties rescued at'Lougueil, has just beendi 


just scharged 
from his situation as post-master at St. Johns. The public will 
be no losers. 
The Chief of the Rebel Gang taken.—Amable Norbet 
= or eahannad eaceeeel Cems of 
ceedings of t gf py ie ttee | 


and chief spy of the Montreal faction, was in jail this 
morning, on a similar to that on which Jos. ’ 
Pierre Chasseur, rudeu and 


were arrested. A. N. Morin was committed uatil Saturday, 
when he will be further examined. 
Coenen has called te Id pensioner bd 
Sir John in the o 
old soldiers, who are willing to serve, to enter 
mediate active service. 


From tae Souts ATLastic.—Our files from Buenos Ayres 
are to the 23d of inclusive. They are very much en- 
grossed with the military movements resulting from the de- 
claration of un tdinn ee tad Bolivia. — 

The death of the King of England was officially announced 
in Montevideo on the 9th of Sept. 

The army of the Argentine lic had marched as far 
as the provinee of Jujui,on its way to Bolivia, in which lat- 
ter republic, it is said, the mejority of the inhabitants are 
ready to receive the Ar with open arms. Letters bad 
been received from the city of Jujui, stating that a battalion 
of 600 Bolivians had revolted against Santa Cruz, at Santia- 
g° do Cotagaita, killed their colonel, and were marching to- 

the Argentine territory, hot a large 
of Bolivian troops which had been dn ten 
It was reported also that the government of Jujui was about 
to send a body of troops to assist the mutineers. 

In order to meet the expenses of the war, the government 
of Buenos Ayres has im an additional duty of two 
cent. on all imports which heretofore paid from 10 to 17 per 
cent. ont Oo ar Seon such as have heretofore paid 24 
aod upward. government has also prohibited the ex- 
portetion of gold and silver, whether manufactured or in dust, 
ingots or coined, t watches end other orna- 
ments in actual use. The prohibition to commence from the 
Ist of September. The penalty of infringement is a fine equal 
to the amount e: , or imprisonment for four years, be- 
sides the confiscation of the metal exported. 

The prohibition does not incinde gold or silver imported, 
which it is permitted to export within six months from the 


the 
on im- 








time of importation. Vessels leaving the are allowed 
te take fifty dollars to defray expenses, passengers $17 
each. The immediate effect of prohibition was to reduce 
the of doubloons from 151 to 135. 

The government of Buenos Ayres has ted a commit- 
tee of censorship on all d works for repre- 
sentation. 


The government of Montevideo has done the same. 


The Buenos A contain nothing of importance 
from the Ori Rangitie or Brazil. 


Prav.—Santa Cruz had issued letters of marque agains 
all the enemies of the Peru-Bolivien confederation. 





in Peru have been ordered 
to leave the country, and those to remain have been 
under surveillance. is said, aleo, that heavy 


Per || $25 97, Dover, $25 60 to $1 in specie. [Boston Transcript. 
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as to that of England: for we perceive that cna 
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Raijroag Company.—The election of Direc- 
in June last, has been set aside by Chief 

ustice Nelson, of the Supreme Court, on several grounds of 
illegal proceeding on the part of the old Directors. 

Dividends.—The Etna Insurance Company bas declared 
a dividend of five for the last six months, payable 
on the 15th inst, a ~ter 

The Bowery Fire Insurance Company has declared a semi- 
anoual dividend of four per cent. payable om the Ist Dec. 

The American Insurance Company has declared 2 semi- 
jaanual dividend of six per cent. payableon the Ist Dec. 





The notes of the above Bank are redeemed by most of the 
brokers of this city, at 1 to § per cent. 








“ Patent Safety Puse.”—This is a newly invented preparation for 
the charge in blasting rocks, &c. &c. It takes the place of 
needle, priming, matches, &c. and avoids all pussibitity of 


(Manufactured by Bacon, Bickford, Eales & Co. East Gran- 
»Cenn. Sold by George Bacon, 167 Broadway.) 





Boston Banks.—Condition of Boston Banks, omitting the 
Massachusetts, Franklin and Lafayette Banks, at the close 
of business, November 11, 1837, agreeably to returns made 
to the Stapding Committee : 


Capital. eereee Sees ee cere ee recs ceeeers cece ce seee sf, 400,000 00 
Circulation, «26. +. sccceceeccscececcesevecsseeeeesty0OS19 00 
Jadividual PRGEE ER son9 <1 wetowy cevoetongrubood avn = 
Real Eetaie.....0.. wccccssscsccccccrcccccccccsecs RGGR OF 
Amount of Loans, ....cecccesesecccccccecceseeees 32,442,785 02 


Resources. 


Do. in other Banks, and other property.. ...-..-+++++++ 
Total resources... .....+++++-++ ecccccecccccccesces $14,681,006 37 


—————— 

Banksin New Hampshire.—A statement of the condition! 
of the several Banks in New ire, on the Ist Oct. last, 
has been ished. The number of Banks in the State is 27, 
which have bills in circulation to the amount of $1,266 75, 
and specie in vaults to the amonut of $144.046 42. The 27 
Banks have one dollar in specie to every $8 79 of their bills 
in circulation. The Claremont Bank has $63 10 of circulation 
to $1 in specie; Concord $51 80, Grafton, $29 86, Cheshire, 























On Mond. Rev. Calvia ) 

ay, 5 id T. 

5: oy hel tate cing Colton, David T. Faller to Miss Mary 
Same day, by Rev. Dr, Bayard, Walter L. Childs to Miss Mary P. 


urry. 
On Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Rowland, Thomas H. Chivers, M. D. of 
une to Miss Harriet H. daughter of George Hant, of 
Same day, by Rev. Mr. Chase, John M. King to Miss Harriet Jane 


row 

On W » by Rev. Dr. Peters, Hon. Samuel Wilkeson, of 
alo, to Mies Mary, daughter of Ge A. Peters, of Cu 
Same day, by Rev. J. B. Seixas, lorac! B. Phillips to Miss 


Same day, by Rev. Mr. Murphy, Jonas L. Baraud to Miss Eleanor 


a 
Ae Henry Bolles of Baltimore to Miss Angelica Butler, 

jis city. 
On the th inst. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, James Heury Marquis, 
Alabama, to Miss Sarah Maria Searf, of this city. 
in eles Dates wap, mS a ac a this city, to 
us, — 
la Freehold, N. J. on the 15th inst. Rev. James Clark to Miss Julia 
enpant. 
Ja Concord, Erie Co. Pa. on the 26th ult. Francis Mclatire, of 
ayne, to Miss Eliza Davis, of Concord. 
Alcs, on the came day, Wiliam Melatire of Wayne, to Miss Har- 
iet Davis, of Concord. 

Died, 


On Saturday, in this city, Margaret, wife of A. Marvin, Jr. aged 28. 
On Sunday, Witliam C. Mull Eaq. aged 57. 
on le 
On 


a 





Same day, Isaac L. Barr, 47. 

M y, David Weaver, pnd 7. 

Tesedey, dene, widow of the late George Ralph, aged 23. 
Same day, Eliza Anderson, aged 18 
Same day, ae Esq oo 6. 
On Wednesday, Hannab H. wife of Van Devoort, aged 29. 
Same day, David Jacot, 68. 

On Thursday, Mary Ann, daughter of John and Sarah Axford, 

aged 4 years and 7 monthe. 
In Brooklyn, N.Y.on the 19th inst. Hannah B. wife of John Frost, 





[Such statements respecting the Banks in New England 
are of no value, and calculated to convey a very 
ion. These Banks keep their specie 

k Bank at Boston. At that Bank all their money is re- 
deemed, and there are all their funds for that purpose. The 
relative proportion, therefore, between their circulation and 
specie, is no criterion of their ability to meet an emergency. } 


Bank of Ann Arbor.—The Ann Arbor “ Michigan Argus” 
contains the following caution; 

“ We are informed by travellers, that bills purporting to be 
of the Bank of Ann Arbor, are still in circulation in some parts 
of Ohio and New-York. There is no such bank in existence. 
as the public has before been apprised. All the editors of 
newspapers in the northern states, and in Canada would con- 
fer a favor on the community by noticing this.” 

Small Change.—It is stated that the Banks of Philadel- 
phia, at a late meeting, appointed a committee to i 
the amount of notes under the denominaton of fifty cents i 
circulation, and to consult with the corporations and Loan 
Companies, in order to have the same withdraw. 


Richmond, Virginia.—The Richmond Whig states tha: 

























28. 

Tn Utica, on the 15th inst. Celia E. d ter of the late Josiah H. 
mour, of New-Hartford, Oneida Co. N.Y. 

Reem o0 he 1G Lae, Menez be Boee, Eg tp of this city, 


In Albany, Uriah Western, Esq. 56. 
tn Philadelphia, on the 20th inst. Abel Warren, Eeq. aged 37. 
~\ oa the 10th inst. Calvin Gerard, late of this city, 


_In Cincinnati, on the 11th inst. Stephen C. Ustick, formerly of this 


ty, 65. 

ie Phite ia, on the 17th inst. Rev. James Patt aged 56. 
In New = on the Ist e Cone Den mg sad 2 ever, Levy 
Doane, aged ears, son Doane, of y 

te Utica. om the 10th last Susan A. wife of James Hooker of this 
y, aged 


he 
to, but instruction in wes Mental Philosophy 
Needlework, &c. will begiven. Please apply between 
and 3 o'clock at 521-2 Howard-street, or in the eveni 
547 Pearl-streot. Nov. 24. 





—— pe Broadway, corner of Ann-st. Open 
> at night. 
Great Aewestion—the. 3. B. and ac- 


ws, will in conjunc si 

this Establishment, every evening, for a short 

half 7 o'clock. 

Mr. Winchell’s delineations of Scotch, Irish, Dutch, German and 
characters, in his orig versatile, humorous and eccentric 

personations, always secure to him the highest encomiums and ap- 


Piano Forte, Mr. Bassford. 

Fancy Glass Blowing, ~ Apo Finn, every evening. 
Admission to the whole 25 cents. Children under I2 years of age, 
half-price. November 25. 





The Bank of Smyrna has declared a semi-annual 
of six per cent. payable on the 9th inst. 
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vol 


me te shmre an hum-ble cot; >, ee. ee gay and be 


breathe of peace te thee; Come,dwell with me, © dwell with me; Where shall breathe of pence te thee; Come, dwell with me, 


“+= - o 2° fp 2 - > = loco. 








2. 3. 
The blushing rese shall deck thy door, Se pure a jey our hearts hull ati, 
And minstrel birds their music pour 3 Time will but make it dearer still; 
Oh, softly sweet thy rest shall be: Life like = dream ef leve shall be: 
Come, dwell with me, © dwell with me. 2 Come, dwell with © dwell with me. 
‘I SAY NOT REGRET ME.’ Crear asp Decisive.—Peter the Great, whenin land THE NEW-YORKER—(QUARTO) 
I say not, regret me—you will not regret ; o cdheeatineiien exttbaacasemannt Is published every Saturday evening at No. 187 Nessau-st.N.¥. 
ue po Dadar Ger yo > of having more than four lawyers in his dominions, and when BY & GREELEY. & CO. 
~ "t pooam, 5A he got home he would hang two of them. Terms.—Four Dollars per annum in advance. Any person sending 
Those names from another which once were so dear! Fire Dollars without charge to the publishers shall receive 'he pepe 
| mee dag miso Ag ig ee by va yor har ' ae coe ee <ghiaws mooie, ted thoes oue year, or one copy 
No 5s . J _ pre . Itaty.—The pleasantest countries for strangers are the ad A of Dane torte 7 oe every Saturday morsist 
ited ott tal coammnepacl low deaueaane® worst countries for natives, (behold Italy,) and sice versa. as Farce Dollars por.ggoam in vavance. 








